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ry. In many cases it goes further, and calls subjec- 
| tion to civil] government slavery, and even declares 
that it is slavery for children to be in subjection te 
itheir parents; and that fora man to be bound to 
jhis wife, or for a woman to be bound to her husband 
by law, is slavery. Therefore, their anti-slavery re- 
| quires the abolition of all human laws whatsoever. 

Some of our readers wil! be astonished that in our 
|very midst such principles are taught. And yet so 
|specious and crafty are the men and measures that 
teach these things, that some are drawn away with 
them. What shall we say to all this ? 
isay, go not after them. $ 
|}wherewith Christ hath made us free. 


We shall} 


in silence. It was all they could do. The ene- 
nies of the king were no longer sparing of letters 
| which made the most humiliating restrictions sa- 
credly binding upon the people of color. There 
| Was one which forbade them to make use of wheel- 
[ed carriages. Another declared him who had mar- 
| ried a girl of color to have lost caste as a white. 
| The mulatto who struck a white nan in return for 
|a blow, was punished with the greatest severity. 
‘And such is the strength of the prejudice against 
thein,’ says H. Auberteuil, ‘that death insuch a case 
a punishment. * This se- 





| Would not seem too great 


Stand fast in the liberty | verity,’ he adds, ‘will be thought, perhaps, unjust, 
Beware of| but it is necessary. 


The superiority of the whites 


| wolves that come to yon in sheep's clothing. They ; exacts that the maulatt®6 who is wanting to them 


hare the enemies of the cross of Christ. 


By good) should be punished on the spot, and there is a sort 


words and fair speeches they deceive the hearts of | of humanity in allowing them to humble him bya 


the simple. I say, then, go not after them. 5. 


From the Boston Qlive Branch. 


Slavery and the Bible - Neutrality. 


Rev. A. McCaine’s Derence or Stavery From 
|THE Bisie. * Amicus,’ of Baltimore, desires through 
jour columns to answer this book. ile says,—*T am 
‘no abolitionist, nor am Ia slaveholder, but I can’t 


consent to see the blessed word of God prostituted | 
Therefore I was | 


|to the support of southern slavery. 
forced to write a defence of the Scriptures against 
| Rev. A. McCaine.’ He thinks his work would oc- 
capy some dozen columns in our paper. We reluc- 
tantly decline the offered contributions of the gifted 
brother. On alinost any other subject, we would a 
}thousand times thank him for his productions, but 
this isone on which from the beginning we have 
stood aloof. We have never discussed or allowed 
to be discussed, either pro or con, the merits of the 
slave question in our paper. We have on hand, 
hundreds of rejected communications, including 
both sides of the question. 
the whole field is open, and between communications 


| 


jand rejoinders, our paper would be diverted from its | 


original object. We must, therefore, respectfully 
decline its publication. Perhaps ‘ Amicus’s ’ object 
| would better be answered by publishing his work in 
pamphlet form. 





7 Views of a New Organizationist and Liberty 
party advocate. 


From the Emancipator. 


Conventions in Western New-York. 


A friend in Ontario writes, September 8, that he 
had just returned from the Convention in that coun- 


in . . / 
7 Views of Reverend Messrs. Norns and Lovene, | atto. 


If we break our rule, | 


| prompt chastisement, proportioned to the insult.’ 


He was punished as a criminal, who called a white, 
Among the Romans, he who called a free- 
}man, slave, was punished in like manner. The 
| prejudice was general, and rose up to sully the sanc- 
| tuary of the God of peace and justice ; that God be- 
|fore whose presence all human inequalities disap- 
| pear: and priests, sacrificing to the idol, refused the 
| sacrament of baptism to negro babes, because they 
| had whites for their god-fathers. 

| The petit blanes, that is to say, the refuse of the 
white class, witnesses of these atrocities, and them- 
|selves the victims of the contempt of the great 
| planters, were happy to have it in their power to 
avenge themselves upon the men of color, even upon 
}those who were their own hired servants. They 
| deemed themselves their owners, and were not 
| sparing of insults. The mulattoes dared not com- 
| plain. What would they have gained by it, but one 
j humiliation the more? But some of the governors, 
; such as Messieurs Ennéry and Bellecombe, gave or- 
| ders to the commandans de quartier, to punish these 
| worthless, immoral, vagabond whites, every time that 
; they committed the least outrage against the men of 
icolor. New source of affliction! Hence springs the 
hatred of the petits b/anes against the mulattoes. 

But the end must come ;—the measure was full. 
The French people assumed the right of regenera- 
tion, which it could expect but from itself alone. 
Worn out by being pitilessly made use of med 
by the other classes of society, it had just proclaimec 
in 1789 the abolition of distinetions—of preju- 
dices—of abuses. The words liberty—equality— 
fraternity, traversing the Atlantic, for the first time 
resounded in the ears of the oppressed of the colo- 
nies. They welcomed them with enthusiasm. The 
whites were stirred up by them, and delegated depu- 
ties to the National Assembly. These deputies, to 
whose nomination the men of color had not cuntrib- 





aa ~ ami niacin 2 etal > ie 
ty, called by J. A. Collins, Abby Kelley, and Dr.| uted, could not represent a class which they had 


Hudson. In the afternoon, a collection was called | 
for. One farmer, whose soil was Clay-ey, gave a 
dollar; another, with a Clay substratum, offered 40 
acres of western land, provided it could be sold at a 
price twice as high as it was worth. Another offer- 
ed ten bushels of oats, &c. The Liberty Conven- 
‘tion, held a few weeks ago in the same county, raised 
about #500 dollars to carry on their operations. 
After securing the money, the ulterior objects began 
to be disclosed. The agents turned their heaviest 
artillery, not upon slavery, nor upon pro-slavery, but 
upon the churches, as the vilest sinks of wicked- 
ness in the land, and demanding their immediate 
dissolution and overthrow. Our friend observes: 


‘Dr. Hadson, who, by the way, is doing the anti- 
jslavery cause a vast deal of injury, remarked to a 
triend a few days since, that he had not fully deter- 
mined which to attack, the churches or slavery. 
he seems to have fixed upon the former, as more 
| worthy of his castigations, and consequently more to 
j be hated than slavery. If their course bad been to 
|root slavery out of the churches, or to persuade the 
{churches, us a duty they owe to both God and man, 
} to withdraw all countenance and support from slavery, 
| and stand before the world upon anti-slavery ground, 


co-operate with them. But when they call fur disor- 
ganization and dissolution of the churehes, it strikes 
vur people like treason to the government, and few if 
any will be found reckless enough to support them, 
or sit and listen, save in pity. Some of the remarks 
on this occasion were so foreign to candor and trath, 
jso destructive to order and the first principles of so- 
ciety, that a large part of the audience dispersed ere 
time for the session to close, and they adjourned 
soon after, with new evidence, I suppose, of the rot- 
tenness of the church, and their unwillingness to 
hear anti-slavery (alias antt-church) doctrine preached. 

If the anti-slavery cause had no better footing than 
these men give it, and in general was to assume 


But | 


they would lave found warm and numerous friends to | 


always persecuted, and whose every right they de- 
jnied. The colonists took every step with the 
| nembers of the National Assembly to prevent the 
| men of color from sending deputies in their turn, and 
cause them to be excepted from the famous decla- 
ration of rights. Gold, threats, flatteries,—all were 
put in motion; and while the representatives of the 
colonists complained, in their writings, against the 
colonial administration, that they did not enjoy a 
liberty Jarge enough for their wishes, they lavished 
every species of insult and calumny upon the men 
of color, and proclaimed the necessity of denying 
them the rights of active citizens, in order to keep 
thein in dependance and subjection. 

But the Convention, in one of those moments of 
justice and enthusiasm, of which it gave such fre 
;quent and sublime examples, proclaimed general 
) liberty in all the French colonies. This Assembly 
knew how to be consistent. Disinterested Europe 
applauded the deed. Then might be scen French- 
men beyond the sea, setting the example of that 
cowardly treachery which afterwards dishonored 
some unworthy sons of the revolution, and giving 
up the colonies to the enemies of France. Infa- 
mous wretches! to retain the prerogatives of a friv- 
olous aristocracy of the skin, they gave themselves 
up to the contempt of future ages. ‘Their pride 
‘had obtained, among other satisfactions, the exclu- 
{sion of men of color from the boxes of their thea- 
| tres, and their banishment to the galleries; and 
| what was the judgment of posterity to them ? 
| France reaped the frait of her act of injustice. 
| The men of color and the blacks, who, according to 
| their enemies, bore upon their foreheads the indeli- 
|ble sign of degradation, reconquered the colonies 
| for the mother country. It was the most sublime 
| denial that could have been given to the assertions 
lof the whites. Afterwards, when Bonaparte made 
| use of the illusion of his military glory to subjugate 





lborn only for servitude. ‘Then took place what 

necessarily must take place, that is, from the mo- 
ment that prejudice struck root between the whites 
jand the mulattoes, a similar one appeared between 
the mulattoes and the blacks, and even among the 
blacks themselves. While he who had an invisible 
idrop of African blood in his veins was the object of 
the contempt of the whites, he comforted himself by 
; passing it off upon an individual of a browner ‘tint 
than his own. Sach a family, who had straight 
| hair, refused the alliance of another, whose hair was 
lerisped It who shonld count 
{groes in his family; and J saw not long since at 
| Paris, a lady of color trom one of the French colo- 
| nies, Who pretended that she was descended ina di- 
‘rect line from Caribean parents, though her grand- 
| mother, an African negress, was still alive. 

The women of color, who until then had been re- 
)markable for their high moral character, soon gave 
{themselves up without sernple to the most shameful 
jlicentiousness. ‘They disdainfully rejected the le- 
'gal alliance with a man of color to become concu- 
| bines of a white, who would scorn the idea of imar- 
irying them; out then they found in hima pro- 
tector and a defender. Women are proud of the 
consideration which their husbands enjoy; and as 
,the colored man was the pariah of colonial society, 
jhe could not endow his wife with that respect which 
jhe did not himself possess. ‘The women of color at 
jlength gloried in their shame; and she who could 
jnot count several white lovers, was looked down 
jupon by her co:npanions. Depravity increased in 
| direct proportion to the intensity of prejudice. And 

while the negro Amo took his degree of doctor of 
the Faculty of Wirtemburg, of which he became the 
} dean, and while the direction of the engineering de- 
| partment was, in Russia, confided to the negro Han- 
nibal, the negroes and mulattoes of the colonies 
crouched in the grossest iznorance, and dared not 
jseek for information, persuaded as they were be- 
forehand of the uselessness of the atteinpt. It was 
;@ prevalent opinion among the mulattoes, and _ stil! 
more among the blacks, that they could never suc- 
ceed in learning as the whites did. 

But it was not in the colonies alone that the ne- 
gro lost ail consciousness of his individuality. The 
Europeans found that it was useful in the mainte- 
nance of their power and their infamous traffic, to 
spread abroad the idea of the inferiority of the negro, 
even in the heartof Africa; to cause it to be receiv- 
ed, as it were, with the breast, that it might be to 
the negro as a holy tradition, the influence of which 
he could never cast off. ‘hat tradition of one of 
jthe most advanced African tribes, the Ashantees, 
which the traveller Roudich has given in’ his jour- 
nal, can only be attributed tothe hateful influence of | 
the whites upon the Africans. | 


was, the fewest ne- 


j 





least behind him the sound and sagacious advice o! 
| Daniel Webster, and join himself to the mad-cap 
| policy of Henry Clay, leaving the country to ruin, 
jrather than support a man who does not come fully 
up to their measures ? Who is ready, with the pros- 
pect Mr. Webster opens, to postpone his honest out- 
|and-out voting against slavery, in order to vote for 
a man who, after uttering a world of eloquence for 
Greek liberty, and African colonization, and free- 
;dom in the abstract, still remains a slaveholder, and 
avows himself inthe Senate of the United States the 
foe of every scheme of emancipation? Why, a 
northern pro-slavery n.obocrat could hardly do so 
jwithont blushing. Ll cannot believe that any man 
; who has ever claimed the name of an abolitionist 
ill do it. Yet not a few such will be drawn along 
jto support the Clay party more or less. ‘They will 
perhaps reserve to themselves the plea of an urchin 
{who was called to account forthe robbery of a 
;neighbor’s apple tree. * O, Sir, [ didn’t touch the 
apples. T’om did it. I only boosted a little.” So 
|they will only boost up John Davis for Governor, or 
hoost a Clay man into the General Court, or into 
Congress, or such a matter. Mr. Clay has done and 
is doing more to eternize slavery, than all the Cal- 
honns and McDuffies in the world, by his sinooth 
and hypocritical blarney. Le who does not oppose 
him on every inch of ground, is false to liberty —he 
is either a heartless knave or a sad dupe. 

But a word more on the light which Mr. Web- 
ster’s speech sheds upon ‘the other great interests,’ 
to which we are urged to postpone the deliverance 

of the country from the slave power. One great in- 
terest we are told is secured, viz. peace with Great 
Britain. Mr. Webster modestly receives and ac- 
cepts his share of the glory, telling us how hard he 
worked to achieve it, particularly in the McLeod 
difficulty—but not one word of the Creole corres- 
pondence, which must have cost him more agony of 
effort than all the rest of his diplomacy. Perhaps 
he did not see, or thoucht his hearers might not, 
how that tended to promote peace. He forgot, too, 
to mention how the national honor was preserved in 
vacking out from the claim set up in his published 
| instructions to Mr. Everett. This despatched, he 
{told his hearers what remained to be done. The 
| grand thing, the great remedy for our financial dis- 
\tresses, he pronounces to be a national exchequer 
{ bank, the last scheme proposed by the President.— 
|'This he knew would cure. We don’t want the old 
bank to lend money everywhere, but we merely 
| want the Government to step in and deal in ex- 
|changes, so that the Lynn shoemaker who sends 
| shoes to-day to Alabama, may get his money to- 
morrow by paving 1-2 to 3-4 percent. All this is 
the result of Mr. Webster’s twenty years’ study! 
Far be it from me to question the soundness of this 








The colonists, proud of having, by so much per- If Uncle Sam can do such a 


their main positions, long, very long would it be ere | France, the colonies again took up their chains; the 
the people would embrace it, or the slave's hope {men of color, the spoiled children of slavery, began 
brighten in anticipation of better days. But in West-| again their lives of sorrow ane humiliation. And 


ern New-York it 1s destined otherwise. 

I do not believe any thing which may be said or 
done by those coming among us, can alienate or lessen 
the sympathy of the abolitionists, or change their 
principles of action, though fora time it may not aid 
the progress of the cause. We are resolved to keep 
j aloft fro.n all subjects not legitimately and purely anti- 
jslavery ; and tts resolution abides with those who 
\like the old as well as the new organization. Indeed, 





jin regard to these, our differences are as trifles, and | 


jnone of us are willing to throw away the old battle- 
{axe of abolition, true and tried as it has proven, tor 
jlong strings of abuse against ‘pulpits and steeplted 
| houses.’ Yours, &e. 3.’ 





THE LIBERATOR 





Prejudice against Color «- How Removed. 


Linstant’s Prize Essay continued—trauslated for 


| the Liberator. 
CHAPTER Il.—[conrinozn.] 
HISTORY OF PREJUDICE. 


As a river is swollen by all that it sweeps away 
| m ite course, so the hatred of the whites was in- 
|ereased by this crowd of laws and ordinances, and 
| ministering letters. ‘The inan of color, though free, 
j did not enjoy the advantages conferred on his cun- 
dition by the code noir. Did a mulatto strike a 
white ? he was whipped, branded and sold, for the 
| profit of ‘the white. Hada white noble espoused a 
| woman of color, even in France? he was deprived 
of his right to serve in any military body in the 
leoluny. Was a complaint made against a mulatto? 
\the seneschal might arrest him. * But more pru- 
dence and care must be had in the case of a white.’ 
| The master no longer retained the right of giving 
| liberty in France to his slave, as the reward of long 
and taithful service. The wiser Romans never 
|pushed their tyranny so far. In 1773 appeared an 
lorder of the Council of State, whith forbade the 
‘whites to intermarry in France with women of color, 
under pain of being sent to the colonies. Men of 
color might not give their children any name, ex- 
cept one drawn trom the African idiown, or expres- 
sive of their occupation or complexion. 
;conld not exercise the trade of a goldsmith, even 
with a license, except as apprentices. ‘Two mulatto 
women had insulted a white woman: they were con- 
demned to the pillory, a fine of 1500 livres, and were 
then banished for ten years from the colony. A 
white had struck a mulatto ‘so as to endanger one 
of his eyes,’ and was condemned to pay only three 
thousand livres damages. A white man and his 
wife were condemned to a civil reparation of 300 
livers only ‘for having beaten a free black too se- 
verely.’ 

The men of color devoted themselves thenceforth 
to the most complete nullity. They carefully avoid- 
ied every thing which could make them known. The 
jless they were heard of, the happier they were. 
| Liberty was for them an incomprehensible word. 
| Its meaning varied continually with the caprices of 
ithe whites. These latter were powerful in their 
|joint action with the ministers of the mother coun- 
jtry, and with the colonial councils which legalized 

their prejudices. The few generous-souled whites 
who witgessed these tyrannies, mourned over them 


j 
} 


They | 


| while in Europe they were giving the most unequiv- 
{ocal proofs of bravery and devotedness to the mother 
country, they were, in the colonies, declared unwor- 
thy of practising medicine and surgery; and at 
| length, in 1307, this prejudice, eonjointly, perhaps, 
} with some heart-burnings against St. Domingo, for- 
bade the mulattoes and negroes to come to France. 

We are now aware of the Machiavellian system 
which was followed in the colonies against the men 
jof color. We have seen the conquests of force 
erected into laws to rivet still more strongly the 
chains of the children of Africa. 

Tell me, now, whether, bowed beneath such an 
order of things, the men of color could be expected 
to show forth their intelligence ? Where is the peo- 
| ple, of whatever color or of whatever country, that 
| would have successfully withstood this iron despot- 
}ista? The Roman slave, less wretched than the ne- 
gro of the colonies, could i}lustrate his name in sci- 
ence, letters and arts. He could be the master of a 
vessel, a banker, a merchant, a professor of rheto- 
ric, a physician, a mathematician, a grammarian. 
But the negro—had he the right to cultivate his nat- 
ural talents? Was it even allowed that he could 
have any? Shut up ina narrow circle of employ- 
ments, bis activity was continually arrested in its 
developments. {t was the doctrine of the whites, 
{that the negro was the intermediate link between 
man and the brute creation. But on the part of these 
unfortunates, there were terrible protests against 
their torturers. The negro just from France, spoke 
of liberty to his brethren, and he was understood. 
The consequence was, those poisonings of which 
the colonial history gives such terrible pictures. 

Depotism debases man, and the more debased he 
becomes, the easier grows the yoke upon his neck. 
From the moment a man can be made to believe 
that there are above him men whose place it is al- 
ways to command, while it is ever his duty to obey, 
he deems his slavery legitimate, and he loves it. 
'Thus Russian and Lavonian peasants have been 
known to refuse the liberty which was offered them ; 
French peasants to arm in defence of the abuses of 
‘feudalism, and weep to see their Jords and masters 
| driven into exile. Even now, there are persons who 
| regret the old order of things. There was a tine 
when it would not have been too daring to say that 
the peasant was born for eternal servitude. And 
| yet, because there have been found some negroes 
| in the colonies, who regret old masters who were 


perhaps rare exceptions of humanity and gentieness, 


|the colonists have drawn the inference that they 
| Joved slavery, and had not the sentiment of liberty. 
n all times and in all countries, slavery has pre- 
sented the same result—the obduracy and inhuman- 
ity of the masters; the degradation and debasement 
of the slaves, ‘The noblest nature, says Herder, 
‘loses all its dignity under the yoke of despotism. 
The venom reaches even to the marrow of the 
bones. And when the highest faculties serve only 
the purposes of fraud, and are extinguished in ser- 
vitude and voluptuousness, why need one be aston- 
ished that at length they become accustomed to the 
yoke, and proud to kiss their chains and cover them 
with flowers ? 

The prejudice of color had the saddest conse- 
quences. 
his own dignity, and, overwhelmed by the weight 
of indignity, came at length to think that he was 
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The black man Jost all consciousness of 


severance in their contempt for the most sacred 


jection of the men of color, and feeling themselves 
perfectly safe in doing so, proclaimed that class de- 
graded and inferior to their own, ‘They forgot that 
| the civilization upon which they plumed themselves 
jancient as it was, had not preserved them from vices 
junknown to the men of color, How they 





could 


jotherwise have exacted of these degraded wretches, | 
| Strangers to tue rights of citizenship, and all that el- | 


jevates a man in his own eyes, the sport of brutal 
passion, without even the privilege of complaint, 
worn out with contempt and humiliation—without 
present and without future? How, [ ask, could one 
exyfect of them what one would hardly look for 


| view of facts, it must be acknowledged that the col- 
ored classes were then ina sphere far inferior to 
that of the whites. But who would dare to claim 
this degradation as a proof of elevation on the part 
of the colonists ? 

At length, the voice of the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, that voice before which so many 
abuses, superstitions and prejudices were to disap- 
pear, made itself heard; and it demanded by what 
title man claimed property in his fellow, and why 
the color black was an object of scorn with the 
whites. 


laid to the root of the aged tree of colonial preju- 
dice. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





From the Emancipator. 
Daniel Webster and the * Great Compromiser.’ 
He 


God never throws away his creative power. 
Yet such men sometimes 
put themselves in places where they must feel rath- 
er sinall. Hercules made himself a slave to a wo- 
man who beat hin with her slipper; Samson made 
a fool of himself on the lap of Delilah; and Dantex 
Wester went down to Alexandria and Richmond, 
and bowed his massive, Herculean intellect, and his 
free New-England spirit, to lick up the vile dust 
from the footstool of American slavery! 
ered in his bosom the great truths which he knows 
the salvation of his country requires to be spoken, 
{and humbly repeated the oath of allegiance to the 
meanest tyranny the sun ever saw! This tyranny 
has had him in its mil, grinding out Creole corres- 
pondences, &c., going round and round in the har- 
ness of falsehood, like a poor ass. The dapper, 
witty gentlemen of the press in the old world, who 
were awe-struck at his majestic front, when he ap- 
| peared among them, have made themselves quite 
;merry over his degradation. With wonderful glee 
they have held up and dissected the poor, pitiful 
lies of the slavocracy dressed in Webster's glorious 
diction. He must have felt mean when he wes do- 
ing all this; for he is, and he knows that he is, a 
great man. 

Yet we shall see that his greatness was not made 
lin vain. His speech jast Friday, in Faneuil Hall, 
j(in which he grappled himself again to the very 
hearts of his old constituents, whose faith in him 
was flickering on the point of extinguishment,) 
though itis stone-blind to the disease of the country, 
and as stupid as it is possible for second-hand 
quackery to be in the remedy it proposes, will prove 
a terrible blow upon the scheme of Henry Clay.— 
Let every man who wishes to know what he is 
about, ponder that speech, and learn not to throw 
away his vote upon the ‘ great compromiser.’ ‘That 
hoary politician, gambler, duellist and slaveholder, 
has been drawing off his forces from the President, 
and promising to have things all his own way after 
1844. Mr. Webster has hitherto stuck by the Pre- 
sident, but his resignation has been prayed for and 
| predicted on the conclusion of the treaty with Great 
| Britain. Well, the treaty is concluded, and all but 
|ratified. And the Clay trumpet in this good city of 
| Boston, sounded the note ef ‘a full and final separa- 
jtion’ from the President, only a week or two since. 
| What Mr. Webster would do at this crisis, was a 
| matter of vital interest. The Clayites felt very sure 
F him. His speech has undeceived them. He 


or for any small purpose. 








| of 
made no committal, but pretty clearly intimated that 
though he was not displeased to be a mere prime 
minister toa President made by the providence of 
God, he would by no means play Fidus Achates, 
Sancho Panza, or second fiddle to the ‘ great com- 
promiser, the last of whose compromises, he took 
care to say, he held in utterabhorrence. He called 
upon the whigs to unite, stick by the President, and 
make the most of the three years that remain of his 
term, for it might be their last chance for these many 
ars. Here is a developeinent in the book of time. 
tere is the strongest man of the whig party, taking 
| his position against the most ‘a¥ailable,’ and warn- 
jing his party of a very probable loss of power. With 
\the favor of Mr. Webster and Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay 
might have some chance of gulling the free labor, 
|or rather the employers of free labor at the North. 
| But the tirst he has decidedly Jost, and the second 
he will never get. Whoever violates his conscience 
|to vote for the compromiser, therefore, does it for 
peemiieg. That is one thing to be thought of. 
Now, who ofthe whig abolitionists is ready to 





rights of humanity, as it were consecrated the sub- | 


among the most anciently organized people? In} 


The philosophy of the eighteenth century | 
replied to this appeal, and every where the axe was | 


does not inake great and mighty men for no purpose, | 


He smoth- | 


finnncial philosophy. 
| thing, it will certainly be an accommodation to our 
industry. And why should not he deal in foreign 
exchange too? And when we have to pay 5 or G 
per cent. for bills on England or France, why 

If our 


shouldn't he sell them to us for 1-2 or 3-4? 
foresaid uncle will lend the spendthrift Alabama 









1 
planters so as to keep them in good funds, it is 
plain enough that he may cash our drafts upon them 
for 1-2 per cent.; but supposing they have nothing 
|to pay but their own repudiated state stock or broken 
| bank paper, what then? Witl the old gentleman 
j stand in that gap? Will he pay us his good specie 
exchequer bills, and take Mississippi promises at a 
difference of only 1-2 per cent.? Or does Mr. 
Webster mean that when a Mississippi planter has 
got, Heaven know how,a good exchequer bill or 
bag of specie, it shall cost him but one half of one 
per cent. to put the precise value in the pocket of 
his northern creditor, and the Government shall do 
it for him for that? So would Harnden. That 
trick any two sharp-witted Yankees can do, and do 
it a little cheaper than any Government. That is 
| not the thing. 

The disease, though Mr. Webster and all other 
whig politicians overlook both its name and its na- 
| ture, is the everlasting, inevitable looseness, flux and 
diarrhea of money, inseparable from SLAVERY. 
Slavery has been, is, and always will be, the cause 
| of that disease by which our nation, with all its free 
jindustry, is now lying on the brink of beggary.— 
| While the United States Bank kept the prodigals in 
| funds, it was glorious times with us, and that insti- 
| tution found it easy to dothe exchanging cheap. But 
| the simple truth is, the funds are spent, squandered, 
jannililated, and more too, The South is deeply in 
}debt. There is an awful vacuum to be filled betore 
| the exchanges can be equalized. Time will fill it 
gradually, but how an exchequer, which is to make 
no loans, can help the matter, is not so easy to see, 
Dr. Franklin couldn’t tell 
how to make an empty bag stand up, but perhaps 
We shall see. E. W. 


! 
| except for the profound. 
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| the whigs can. 


Slavery in British India. 


The taunts which pro-slavery politicians and 
| priests throw out against British abolitionists, on ac- 
! count ofthe slavery that still exists in India, and the 
| misery of the poor in England, will all be rendered 
| nugatory ere Jong, and then we shall see what sub- 
| terfuge will next be resorted to. The work in India 
| is already commenced, as will be seen by the fol- 
| lowing proclamation of the governor of Singapore, 
| declaring universal emancipation throughout Singa- 
| pore, Malacea, Prince of Wales Island, and Pulo 
|Penang. It also breaks up an extensive trade car- 
| ried on by the Malacca pirates. 
GOVERNMENT GENERAL ORDER. 
{ 
Prince or Waxes Istanp, Jan. 5. 
| ‘The period having arrived fur carrying into execu- 
| tion the humane, disinterested, and noble pledge o 
| the slaveholders at Malacca, the Governor deems it 
j right torepublish for general information, and in or- 
| der to remove from the minds of the few saves who 
may yet be im existence, all apprehension or doubt 
jof their right henceforth to be considered as free, and 
| do longer subject to be treated as slaves under any 
denomination, color, or pretence whatever, an authen- 
| tie copy, subjoined, of the resolutions passed at a 
| public meeting of the inhabitants of Malicea, held on 
the 28th of November, 1829, and at their request con- 
veyed to the governor through Mr. W. T. Lewis, who 
presided on the oceasion. 

The Governor-takes this opportunity of congratula- 
ting the European and other inhabitants of Malacca, 
| on the completion of their generous purpose, and the 
| satisfaction which they cannot but feel, in having thus 
of their own free will come forward and emancipated 
their fellow-men from the degraded condition of sla- 
very. He is aware that the slaves in question were, 
generally speaking, born and bred up under their 
masters’ roof; that they had, for a series of years, 
been supported with kind and considerate treatment; 
and that they came into the possession of their 
owners ata period and under a government, when 
slavery was tolerated by law ‘Tae spontaneous eman- 
cipation, therefore, of their slaves, by the inhabitants 
of Malacca, under such circumstances, cannot fail to 
be highly gratifying to, and warmly appreciated by, 
the British authorities, as well as the supreme gov- 
ernment of British India; to which latter authority 
' the governor will have great satisfaction in reporting, 
| that the last remnant of slavery which existed in the 
British settlements in the Straits of Malacca, has been 
| unanimously abolished by the unanimous accord of the 
inhabitants themselves. 

(Signed) 8. G. BONHAM, 
Governor of Prince of Wales Island, 
Singapore, and Malacca. 


| 





Thus does every day’s development show that 
slavery must soon come to an end, while every new 
disclosure confirms our gloomy foreboding, uttered 
six years ago, that ‘the United States will come 
last !’—Eman. and Free Amer. 


caiman 











Agerine Religion.—A member of the church in 
Newport, R. I. was excommunicated, a few days 
ago, for carrying a basket of provisions to one of the 
suffrage prisoners, confined in jail in that place. 





| American Board of C. F. M. and African Colo 
nization. 

Cuancetton Watwortnh, from the Committee to 
whom was referred the communication relative to the 
| Mission at Cape Palmas, 

Reported; That they have examined the docu- 
ments accompanying the communication and the 
correspondence between the Secretary of the Board 
and the President of the Maryland State Coloniza- 
tion Society, so far as their limited time would al- 
low, and that they fully concurin the conclusion at 
which the Prudential Committee have arrived, that 
it is expedient, if not absolutely necessary to the 
; successful operations of the mission, that it should 
| be removed from the territory of the Maryland Colo- 
jny at Cape Palmas. To give a full or detailed ac- 
{count of all the difficulties which exist in carrying 
(on the necessary operations of the Board within the 

limits of this colony in Western Africa, would occu- 
| py more time than it is possible for the Committee 
to devote to the subject during the session of the 
Board. 
In bringing this subject before the Board for its 
‘advice and direction, the Prudential Committee very 
properly declined to bring into question the merits 
of the scheme of colonization, on the general policy 
of the Maryland Society, or of its colony at Cape 
Palinas, as not necessary to the objects of the Board 
aS a missionary institution merely. And for the 
same reasons, your Committee think it their duty to 
refrain from discussing that subject in this report. 

The following is a brief statement of some of the 
‘difficulties which have been found to exist in the 

successful prosecution of the missionary labors of 
‘this Board within the bounds of the Maryland colo- 
iny. The first station of the mission to Western Af- 
| rica, established in 1834, was planted on Cape Pal- 
;mas, at a place now called Fair Hope, within the 
bounds of the territory of the Maryland Colonization 
| Society, and upon lands which were granted by the 
agent of that Society, to be held by this Board so 
jlong as they should be required for missionary pur- 
|poses. Under this grant, the station was occupied 
\by the Rev. f. Leighton Wilson and wife, the first 
missionaries of the Board to Western Africa. Two 
other stations were subsequently formed at Rock 
| Town and Fish Town, both at that time beyond the 
| bounds of the colonial territory, though the station 
lat Rock Town, by a subsequent purchase by the 
| Society, is now included within its limits. Nothing 
occurred to bring the mission into any collision with 
the government of the colony until 1838, when an 
attempt to collect a military fine from a native col- 
ored man in the employ of the mission as a teacher 
was made, under the provision of an ordinance passed 
by the Maryland Society for the government of its 
be Fanaa The 22nd section of that ordinance re- 
quired all males residing within the territory of the 
colony to be enrolled in the general militia; and 
rendered them liable to be called upon, at the dis- 
|eretion of the agent, in defence of the colony, under 
| officers appointed by him. This attempt to coerce 
| military duty from colored persons in the employ of 
|the mission as teachers, was resisted by Mr. Wilson 
[as inconsistent with the spirit of the missionary 
operations of this Board; whose missiouaries ,are 
;taught to rely upon the strong arm of Jehovah in- 
| stead of the sword for their protection and defence, 
|in their attempts to carry the gospel of peace to the 
| dark and benighted heathen world. This subject 
| of difference between Mr. Wilson and Gov. Russ- 
| wurm, the colonial agent, was referred to the Pru- 
dential Committee of the Board, and to the Mary- 
|!and Society, and was for the time satisfactorily ad- 
jjusted. By the correspondence which then took 
| place between the Secretary of the Board and the 
President of the Maryland Society, it was arranged 
| bygthe latter that missionaries going from this coun- 
| try as such, whether white or colored, and whose 
jcharacter at Cape Palmas continued to be that of 
| missionaries only, should be exempted alike from 
|the duties and privileges of citizens of the cdony. 
| And it was supposed to be admitted by the Mary- 
land Society as a settled principle of jaw, that for- 
| eigners, residing for a temporary purpose only, with- 
‘in the limits of the colony, couid not be called upon 
|to do military duty, or to perform other services of 
ia like character, which citizens of the colony as 
{such were liable to perform. In May, 1841, howev- 
er, our missionaries ascertained that the Maryland 
| Society had determined that all the natives of Afri- 
‘ca who came Jo reside within the limits of the colo- 
| nial territory, were for special and temporary purpo- 
| ses, to be subjected to the performance of military 
service, and a liability to be called upon to bear 
arms against the native tribes to which they be- 
And in accordance with this determina- 
‘tion, several young men employed by the mission as 
teachers, printers, etc., belonging to tribes and com- 
| munities of natives beyond the limits of the colony, 
and owing no allegiance to its government, were 
| fined for not performing military duty. These facts 
| having been communicated to the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Board, a correspondence was again 
| opened with the Maryland Society, through its Pres- 
jident, in November iast, which finally resulted in 
| resolutions by the Prudential Committee, that they 
| felt bound, in justice to their missionaries, to enter 
| their serious and earnest protest against the enforce- 
jment of this military regulation of the Maryland 
! 





| longed. 





Colonization Society, against the missionaries and 
assistant missionaries of the Board at Cape Palmas ; 
| their native helpers and pupils respectfully request- 
|ing the Board of Managers of that Society to give to 
their agent such instructions as would effectually 
prevent any agitation of that subject for the future. 
These resolutions having been communicated to the 
| President of that Society, and laid before the Board 
lof Managers, they came to the concluston that the 
‘interest of their colony required the enforcement of 
\this military regulation against the native teachers 
land others in the employ of the missionaries of the 
| Board; and they accordingly communicated to the 
‘Prudential Committee their fixed determination to 
| adhere to their ordinance in that respect. 
If this was the only difficulty in the case, your 
‘Committee might have hoped, from the christian 
‘courtesy im which the whole correspondence has 
| been carried on, between the President of the Society 
‘and the Secretary of the Board, that some arrange- 
‘ment of that subject might still have been effected, 
| which would have relieved this Board from the pain- 
| ful necessity of removing their mission from the lim- 
its of the territory of the colony. But the Coloniza- 
'tion Society at home, and its local government at 
| Cape Palmas, have thought it necessary, 19 protect- 
| ing the peculiar interests of its citizents as colonists, 
to adopt other regulations which have perplexed and 
| embarrassed the operations of the mission to a con- 
siderable extent. Among other things, a law has 
| been passed by the colonial government to confine 
/the right of trading or dealing in merchandise to the 
| citizens of the colony, with certain exceptions. By 
the operation of this Jaw, the missionaries are re- 
‘stricted from disposing of merchandise, &c. sent out 
to them for the payment of persons in their employ 
in the colony, at an advance upon its cost. And as 
the ueual price at which such goods are sold by oth- 
ers, in payment of labor, materials, &c., is at one 
hundred per cent advance, the practical _ operation 
of the Jaw appears to be to compel the missionaries 
to pay nearly double what is paid by others for the 
same services, &c.; as there is little or no money 
in circulation there. Another law provides that per- 
sons of African descent, emigrating to the colony 
for employment, shall obtain a certificate of resi- 
dence, under a heavy penalty for each day’s neglect; 
which certificate of residence brings them necessa- 
rily within the operation of the ordinance relative to 
militia duty. And as almost the only persons of 
that description who come into the colony for em- 
ployment are teachers, whom the missionaries have 
procured from different points of the coast, the mis- 
sionaries have reason to consider this law as partic- 
ularly aimed at them, by the local government of 
the colony; and as intended to embarrass them in 
procuring euch teachers, and retaining them in their 
service. 
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| ag A REPEAL OF THE UNION BETWEEN NORTHERN 
LIBERTY AND SOUTHERN SLAVERY IS ESSENTIAL TO 
THE ABOLITION OF THE ONE, 
TION OF THE OTHER. £7 


AND THE PRESERVA- 





Mexico and Texas. 

Alluding to the threatened invasion of Texas, by 
the Mexican forces, and to her want of means to carry 
on a vigorous contest,—her army being disbanded, her 
ships of war lying idle at New-Orleans for want of 
funds, and she being destitute of money and credit,— 
the New-York Journal of Commerce adds—* Still, she 
has brave hearts and strong liands; and when the 
crisis comes, we trust she will be found equal to it.’ 

It is thus that, in a single sentence, may be compre- 
hended and expressed all conceivable profligacy of 
epirit and inhumanity of heart. 

Texas is a territory which has been wrested from | 
Mexico by a swarm of unprincipled adventurers from | 
the United Stites, in the most iniquitous manner, and 
for the worst of purposes. 

Texas, when by treachery and force it was dissev- 
ered from the Mexican empire, was a free soil, on 
which no slave could breathe. By its republican Con- 
stitution, slavery is not only re-established where it 
was abolished by the spirit of Mexiean liberty, but 
made perpetual No slave ean be manumitted to re- 
main within its limits. No free colored person is al- 
lowed to be a resident. 

Texas is the rendezvous of absconding villany, des- | 
perate adventure, and lawless ruffianism—the ark of | 
safety to swindlers, gamblers, robbers, and rogues of 


every size and degree. Its distinguishing characteris- 


tic is unmitigated depravity. Nothing homogene- 
ous is found among its population, except a disposition 
to extend and perpetuate the most frightful form of 
servitude the world has ever known, and to add crime 
to erime. 

Texas is regarded by southern men-stealers and 
slave-traders as the sheet-anchor of their hopes; and | 
its independence as essential to the existence of that 
God-defying system, which they prize above all things 
else in the universe They confidently look either to 
ils annexation to this country, or to the formation of 
a great southern slaveholding confederacy, of which 
it shall be a component part. 

Texas, being a virgin and fertile soil, is susceptible 
of profitable slave culture fora long period; and as 
slavery is made legal, and emancipation unlawful, 
within its jurisdiction, the independence of Texas is 
only another name for the prolongation of a bloody 
tyranny. 





If Mexico shall sueceed in subduing Texas, justice 
wiil be established, liberty restored, slavery abolish- 
ed. The death-blow will be given to slavery on this 
continent. 
in its resources, baffled in its hopes and purposes, and 
doomed to a speedy death. A mighty blow will also 
be given to the foreign slave trade. 

If Texas shall succeed in defeating the Mexican 
forces, and in sustaining its independence, then in all 
probability its boundaries will be vastly extended by 
fresh conquests, and the fute of Mexico sealed. 

ft is in view of facts like these, and under these 
circumstances, that the Journal of Commerce trusts 
that when the crisis comes, Texas will be found equal 
toit! In other words, it desires success to Texas in 
opposition to Mexico—that wrong may prevail over 
right—that slavery may flourish and be perpetuated ! 

There can be nv difliculty in arriving at a just esti- 
mate of the moral character of the editers of that pa- 
per, by this expression of their feelings. It is evident 
that they are utterly unprineigled; that they are ready 
to sanction wholesale villany, and to wage war against 
the spirit of universal emancipation ; that they neither 
fear God, nor regard man. 

Probably, if the facts were known, it would appear 
that those men are directly interested in slave pro- 
perty, either in the slave States or in Texas. 

They profess to be men of piety, of the most ortho- 
dox stamp! At times, they are greatly concerned for 
the interests of religion! The violation of the first 
day of the week is a continual source of grief to them ! 

Had they lived in the days of Jesus, they would 
have been shocked at his irreligious character, and 
eager for bis crucifixion. Ln their present state of 
nynd, their damnation is sure. Their hypocrisy wears 
a loathsome aspect, and their true character is clearly 
revealed in tuat light whieh makes all things mani- 
fest. 

It is impossible for any honest man to wish success 
to Texas. All who sympathize with that pseudo re- 
Mex- 
ico is clearly in the right, in regard to this canflict. 


public hate liberty, and would dethrone God. 
Mexico espouses the cause of emancipation. Mexico 
has abolished slavery in her own dominions, and pro- 
claims liberty to all who are enslaved in Texas. May 
she be successful in her present struggle! 





The Craft Alarmed. 

In the christian dispensation, one of the main pil- 
lars of Priestcraft is the superstitious notion enjoined 
on the people, that the first day of the week is to be 
regarded as peculiarly holy in itself—as the Sabbath. 
Hence, there is no topic on which the priesthood 
preach more frequently, or expatiate more awfully, 
than this. ‘They have monopolized the day to sub- 
serve their own selfish and tyrannical purposes ; and 
of all existing monopolies, it is among the most fright- 
ful. Itinvests them with immense power, by which 
they are enabled to subjugate the people, and to per- 
petuate their own craft. They cling to it with the te- 
nacity of the tiger to his prey, of the slaveholder to 
his slave system, of the warrior to his trade of blood— 


and for a kindred reason. It is essential to the pre- 


The southern slave-system will be cut off | 





THE 


clearly equivalent to it, and not be satisfied with a 
‘Thus saith the rabbi.’ As yet, the people dare not 
think or investigate religious matters for themselves. 
Religion is a commodity which they Lave long been 
in the babit of buying of a certain class of priestly 
traffickers, at so much per annum. But the human 
mind is beginning to assert its freedom and indeprnd- 
ence, and no marvel that consternation is pervading 
the ranks of tyranny. Light is spreading—truth is 
grappling successfully with error—this is the age of 
free inquiry and free discussion. 

Our friend said that, as he was going into the meet- 
ing at Park-street, he was accosted by a remarkably 
well-dressed and apparently serious-minded colored 








female, with the question, ‘Cau you tell me, Sir, 
whether there are any seats in this house fur colored 
persons: Being a stranger in the city, he could only 
reply that he did got know ; but that question, he said, 
rung in his ears during the whole of Dr. E's sermon. 


How startling an interrogativn to be put by ene hu- 





man being to another, under such circumstances, on 
the steps of a professedly christian temple, in the year) 
1542!) What a commentary on the religion of the | 
limes, even of the most ‘ evangelical’ stamp! Behold 
the spectacle! Crowds were assembling to listen to 
a popular ‘divine,’ in relation to asubject with which 
they believed their eternal salvation to be closely con- 
nected. They entered the * bonse of worship’ with- 
out any fear of molestation, or suspicion of improprie- 
ty of conduct On the steps of that house stood a lone | 
woman, interested in the theme about to be presented, | 
anxious forthe welfare of her soul, (for she had a 
soul,) and wishing to obtain an entrance. She hesi- 
tated—faltered—drew back, as though apprehensive | 
ofsome personal danger—but at last ventured to in- | 
quire of one of the throng, whether she could be al- 
lowed a seat in the meeting! Why, ofall that throng | 
of ‘worshippers, did she alone falter, or entertain a_ 


doubt as to her own liberty on the occasion, or put 
that strange question? She had ‘askin not colored | 
like their own!’ She was ‘a mulatto!" She belong- | 
ed to a despised and afflicted race! And what of | 
that? Was not that a christian temple, and were they 
nut a christian people who were crowding through its | 
portals? Alas! good cause had she to doubt what. 
would be her reeeption on that solemn occasion. From 
that bouse a worthy colored citizen, who had become 
the owner ofa pew inthe ‘ broad aisle,’ had been eject- 
ed ‘by force and arms,’ on ‘the Lord's day,’ and pro- 
hibited from occupying it, on peril of his safety. She! 
made inquiry for no such pew, and expected no such 
privilege. She probably stood in doubt, whether even 
the ‘negro pew’ was left, in which she might be per- 
mitted to listen indistinctly and obscurely to the ex- 
How that is, we cannot say. Since the per- 
sonal outrage to which we have alluded was commit- 


ercises. 


ted, Park-street mecting-house has been beautifully 
improved and adorned ; and we are left, in our igno- 
rance, to infer, that this alteration hax not been a 
change for the better, in regard to colored-attendants 
on ‘worship’ under its roof. In this connexion we 
would say to our colored friends, that they ought to 
shun every such synagogue as they would a pest- 
house; itis fall of moral contagion ; they cannot en- 
ter it without degradation; they who profess to wor- 
ship within its walls are the enemies of Christ and his 
kingdom. Why go to such places to ‘ get religion ?’ 
Why recognize as religious worshippers,those who will 
throttle them on ‘holy time’ and in the midst of * holy 
exercises, ifthey presume to act as though they were 
made of the same blood, and by the same Creator, as 
the whites ? 

Dr. Edwards found no difficulty in getting access to 
the Park-street pulpit, to enforce the duty of a sabbat- 
But let Humanity try to ascend that 
pulpit, covered with wounds and bound with chains, 
to plead for succor, and she will be dragged out by vi- 
olent bands. 


ical observance. 


The cause of three millions of despair- 
ing slaves, shut out from the gospel, and living with- 
out God and without hope in the world, cannot be- 
pleaded in that house. Nor can any uapopular though 
righteous reform,—however beneficent in its object, 
or holy in its claims,—be granted a hearing within its 
hal/owed walls. Nor canany man, be he clergyman or 
layman, obtain the loan of that pulpit, in order to 
give his views of the scriptural’ doctrine of the Sab- 
bath, unless they coincide with those which were ex- 
pressed by Dr. Edwards, and are popularly received 
among the people. 

We most earnestly desire to see the first day of the 
week redeemed from the monopoly of priestcraft—to 
witness, on that day, THE PeopLE assembling togeth- 
er to promote their own temporal and eternal inter- 
ests, by looking into the causes of their own impover- 
ishment, by devising ways and means for removing 
those heavy burdens which are fastened on their 
siioulders, by making that day emphatically their 
own. We do not desire them to keep it any less, but far 
more holy than it now is kept—nor to misspend a sin- 
gle hour of their existence—but, whether they eat or 
drink, or whatever else they may do, to do all to the 
glory of God, and, consequently, to their own advan- 
tage. We want them to perceive and embrace this 
truth, that the holiness of Christ, their Redeemer, to 
which they are called, does not consist at all in exter- 
nal observances, or temple worship, or a mere cessa- 
tion from toil, but in that love whieh works no ill to 
any one, is disinterested and universal, and is‘ the 
fulfilling of the law.” 





Janes Havucuros. The private favor of this be- 
loved friend we have taken the liberty to make pub- 
lie, beeanse it is highly creditable to him as a man 
and a philanthropist, and will be read with pleasure 
and interest by our subscribers. 
one to whom he fine panegyric of Shakspeare most 
aptly applies :—* He gives the world assurance of a 
man.’ Asan enterprising and high-minded merchant, 
no one is more respected in Dublin thaa himself; and 
his benevolence is us large as his modesty is rare. His 
‘ honest desire to be useful’ enables him to do much 


James Haughton is 


for the good of his fellow-men, though he unaffeci- 





servation of their supremacy. Without it, they are | 
as powerless as other men, and must give up their | 
spiritual sorcery as a profession. Their exclusive | 
right to the day as religions teachers, and the doctrine | 
of the holiness of the day, are becoming subjects of 
free investigation. ‘This fuct is alarming to them. It 
would not be, if they were not conscious of their 
sandy foundation ; fer truth and right challenge inves- 
tigation, and pure gold can suffer no injury in going 
through a fiery ordeal. 

Jt is announced iu ibe Puritan, Recorder, and oth- 
er religious (?) papers, that ‘the Rev. Dr Edwards, 
late President of the Andover Theological Seminary By 





has entered upon an agency for promoting the univer: | very is all idle breath, in connection with bis senti- 


sal observance of the first day of the week as ‘ the | 
Christian Subbath.’ ‘The selection of a distinguished | 
rabbi, for this purpose, is periectly in character. It 
was the chief priests in the days of the Saviour, who | 
were shocked at his desecration of boly time, and who | 
were positive that he could not be of God, as be did 
not keep the Sabbath-day. It is the same class, in 
these times, with their retinue of dupes, who are 
moving in this matter to crucify those who deem it 
lawful to do well, (as Jesus tuught and practised,) | 
even on what is regarded as a peculiarly sacred day. 
Fortunately, the age is too enlightened to allow these 
religious formalists to exercise the same murderous 
power ; but their disposition to persecute and kill is 
not in the least changed, but only kept in check. 

We are informed by an esteemed friend, whose 
views on this subject do not accord with our own, 
tiat Dr. Edwards addressed a crowded asswbly in 
Park-street church, in this city, on Sunday evening 
last, in defence of the sabbatical observance of the 
first day of the week. We asked our friend what 
scriptural evidence Dr. E. adduced to prove the obliga- 
tion of men to keep that day holy. ‘O, none what- 
ever, was the reply; ‘he assumed that point. Ot 
course! ‘To beg the question is a far mere easy task 
than to argue it. But honest inquirers will aut any 
longer be imposed on by priestly assumption. They 


edly regards his labors as of little value. In regard to 
Mr. J. 8. Buckingham, we cannot believe that he is 
‘a thoroughly honest man’; for, during bis s«journ 
in this country, he acted on the question of slavery 
like a moral coward, and never dared tu open his lips, 
like a man, by way of rebuke or entreaty. Nor do 
we believe that, on that question, he is sound at heart; 
but we have no doubt, from the truckling policy 
which he pursued here, that if he were to become a 
resident in this country, he would refrain from giving 
any countenance io the anti-siavery movement. We 
have fost all our respect fur him asa reformer. His 
plain talk about the wickedness of the system of sla- 


—— 
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imental trash about * gentle entreaty, and argument in| 
private,’ with those who turn human beings into brute 
beasts. Mr. Haughton, in alluding to the recreant 
behaviour of the great body of his countrymen in 
America on the subject of slavery, exhibits an unso- 
phisticated Lrish spirit, justly indignant at such base 
apostacy ; but, in their deep poverty and ignorance, 
they are quite as much to be pitied as blamed, and are 
led astrity by those unprincipled priests and political 
dewagesues to whom, unfortunately, they look for 
counsel aud guidance, and who are justly deserving 
of the contempt and abhorrence of all true friends of 
human rights. ; 





Tue Stavcere ix Escraxy. Our London cor- 
respondent, whose interesting letter we have placed 
in another column, chuoses to write over a fictitious 
signature. He is a irue reformer, of uncommon abili- 
ty, and his correspondence cannot fail to give addi- 
tional interest to our paper. His favors cannot be too 
thickly multiplied and showered upon us; but his 
sight being injured by opthalmia, we cannot reasona- 
bly expect him to write often. Probably to no one 
person is England so much indebted for her admira- 
ble penny-post system, (which cannot be too speedily 
miisted in this countey,) as to bim. 











will demanda * Thus saith the Lord,’ or something 
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Our Canse in the Granite State. 

We attended the annual meeting of the Strafford 
County AS. Society, at Great Falls village, on the 
QIst ult. and were greaily refreshed in spirit by com- 
ing in contact with as cheice a collection of anti- 
slavery ‘fanatics’ and ‘madmen’ as the land can 
furnish. The meeting continued, by adjournment, 
from Wednesday morning until Sunday evening,— 
though we were reluctantly compelled to leave for 
Boston on Friday afternoon. Among those who par- 
ticipated in the discussions (which were exceedingly 
animated) were N. P. Rogers, S. 8. Foster, P. Pills- 
bury, J. B Chandler, ©. L. Remond, E. Mack, J. N. 
Buffum, P. Libbey, J. M’Crillis, and Elder Moulton. 
The general character of the proceedings may be in- 
ferred from the spirit of the resolutions that were pre- 
sented for discussion, which we insert below froin the 
official account, but on none of which, we believe, 


was the sense of the meeting taken by vote. 


Wm. Lioyd Garrison offered the following resolu- 
tions; which, after having been read, were accepted 
by the meeting for discussiot 


1. Resolved, That abolitionism is an essential part 
of Christianity and republicauism ; aod that whoever 
claims to be a christian or a republican, and yet is not 
an abolitionist, is either guilty of arrant hypocrisy or 
involved in heathenish darkness. 

2. Resolved, That it is a dreadful libel on the 
church of Jesus Christ, to affirm that a slaveholder, or 
an apologist of slavery, ean be a member of it. 

3. Resolved, That it isas impossible for a christian 
to be a slaveholder, or an apologist of slavery, as it is 
for him to be a worshipper of Juggernaut. 

4 Resolved, That nothing is foreign from the anti- 
slavery cause which is hostile to the rights of man; 
that itis the right and the duty of abolitionists to ex- 
amine every existing religious or political institution, 
in the light of anti-slavery principles, and to oppose 
or support it, according to its true character; and that 
whatever class or combination of men can be shaken 
by the throes of fettered humanity, is destined to an 
eternal overthrow, und should be unsparingly assailed 
by every friend of God and man. 

5. Resolved, That the attempt of priestcraft to pro- 
scribe the anti-slavery enterprise as unworthy of con- 
sideration or aid on the first day of the week, on ac- 
count of the alleged holiness of that day, is as old as 
the Jewish persecution of the Son of God for healing 
the sick on the Sabbath day, and identical in spirit 
with it; and deserves the righteous indignation and 
contempt of every lover of liberty. 

Resolves, That the first day of the week belongs 
to the whole people.and not toa special order of men ; 
and that the people should come to its rescue from this 
frightful monopoly of priesteraft, in order that they 
may devote it to the promotion of their temporal and 
eternal welfare. 

7. Resolved, That nothing is incompatible with the 
sacredness of the first day of the week, which gives 
liberty to the enslaved, and promotes peace on earth 
and good will to men, or is hostile to the kingdom otf 
Satan. 


Brother Pillsbury offered the following resolutions, 
which were accepted by the meeting for discussion. 


1. Resolved, That in the language of James G. 
Birney, the * American Charch is the bulwark of A- 
merican slavery,’ and is therefore the main point of 
attack, by all who would overthrow the system. 

2. Resolved, That it is by means of the false views 
popularly entertained in regard to a human priesthood, 
sabbath, temple worship, and other sectarian arrange- 
ments, that the church and clergy maintain the influ- 
ence and power, by which they perpetuate slavery ; 
and that it is therefore absolutely essential to the re- 
moval of slavery, that these subjects be fully met, the 
hypocrisy or no less unpardonable ignorance of or- 
dained religious teachers exposed, and the people de- 
livered from a bondage and darkness, that unfit them 
to labor efficiently in the cause of God and humanity 


Brother Rogers offered the following resolutions, 
which were accepted for discussion. 


1. Resolved, That the clergy of our times are the 
successors of the Jewish priesthood, and not of the 
apostles or the ministry of Christ; and that the see- 
tarian churches of the day are a continuation, not of 
the churches established by the Saviour and his im- 
mediate followers, but of the Jewish church, which 
crucified him, and persecuted and murdered them; 
developed and modified afterwards in the church of 
Rome, the ‘ Mother of Harlots, whose wanton, rival, 
and quarrelsome daughters these sects all are; and 
whom we are therefore not surprised to find the bitter 
enemies of the anti-slavery movement, and of every 
other reform for the benefit of humanity. 

2. Resolved, That the anti slavery movement is the 
‘revival’ of the true religion introduced by Christ up- 
on the earth, a religion whose worship is a Christian 
life, and not the empty ceremonials of the temple ; its 
offerings, not bulls, or goats, or * long prayers,’ but 
our‘ bodies and spiritsa living sacrifice to God, which 
is our reasonable service ;) whose church is not a mul- 
titude of sectarian corporations, rivalling each other 
with more than the malignity of political parties, but 
the whole multitude of believers, brought into the 
church by regeneration, and kept together by the 
bonds of peace and liberty; and whose ministry is 
the whole church, according to its several gifts, and 
not a man-appointed, consecrated, hireling clergy, set 
up over the church and people to § lord it over God's 
heritage,’ and who by their position are the natural 
enemies of truth and liberty. 

8. Resolved, That the late act of the Legislature of 
New-Hampshire for the protection of the eharch and 
clergy, is a vivlation of the right of speech and of 
worship,—which belongs equally to every individual, 
and the maintenance of which, is essentially important 
to the advancement of the anti-slavery cause. 

4. Resolved. That the closing of all the honses of 
worship in. this village, except the Universalists, 
against the meeting of the Strafford County Anti-Sla- 
very Society, is proof of the pro-slavery character and 
spirit of those who control them, and of the truth of 
the charges of the abolitionists against them; while it 
is honorable to the humanity ofthe Universalists, who, 
though they are reckoned as the * publicans and sin- 
nera’ by the other sects, must be regarded as much 
nearer than they to the kingdom of God. 

5. Resolved, That we regard the nomination of 
Henry Clay, a notorious slaveholder and pre-eminent 
enemy of abolition, to the presidency of the United 
States, as an alarming token of the desperate pro-sla- 
very character of the people, and of their inveterate 
contempt of the anti-slavery enterprise. 


Brother Pillsbury offered the following resolution 
respecting brothers Allen and Brown, which was ac- 
cepted by the meeting. 


Kesolved, That the case of our anti-slavery 
friends Allen and Brown, who are now in prison in 
Grafion County for opening their mouths for the dumb 
ina professed christian assembly, furnishes an addi- 
sional and convincing proof of the inhuman and fiend- 
ish character of the prevailing religion of this country, 
and calls loudly on every friend of humanity to re- 
nounce it, and to labor untiringly for its overthrow by 
the principles of genuine Christianity. 


S S. Foster offered the following resolntions, which 
were accepted for discussion : 

1. Resolved, That the nomination, by the whig 
party, of Henry Clay to the office of President of the 
United States, is a foul blot on the character of our 
country, which ought to call down upon that party the 
burning indignation of every true friend of human lib- 
erty 

2. Resolved, That we regard all who sustain or 
countenance that nomination, as accomplices and par- 
ticipants in the most atrocious crimes, and that we will 
forego no opportunity to express our deep indignation 
and abhorrence of their diabolical conduct. 

3. Resolved, That this Convention cordially ap- 
proves of the tee-total anti-slavery pledge, and earnest- 
ly recommends to the abolitionists in the several 
towns in this county to take immediate measures to 
circulate it among all the people. 





James Bovte. Wherever this beloved coadjutor 
moves in the Commonwealth, as the agent of the 
Massachusetts A. S Society, we hear that he wields 
a Damascus blade, and makes a very deep impression 
on his audiences He is no noisy declaimer, no 
flighty enthusiast, no eccentric pleader, but speaks the 
words of truth and soberness in plainness and sim- 
plicity, and ‘in demonstration of the spirit, and with 
power.” There are thousands of people in New-Eng 
Jand who are anxious to see and hear him, and we 
trust they will all in due time be gratified. The un- 
compromising friends of our cause will be prompt to 
welcome him to their firesides and to their hearts. Let 
them remember, if they desire him to continue in the 
field, that they must do something for the treasury of 
the State Society, and that, too, speedily. Whatever 
moncy may bo placed in his hands, for this purpose, 
will be duly acknowledged in the Treasurer's re- 
ceipts. 





gp Tue Nonx-Resistance Ansiversary will be 
held on Tuesday next, in the Chardon-street Chapel, 
commencing at 10 o'clock, A.M. We hope to see a 
larger attendance than has yet been witnessed on any 
similar occasion. * Bicssed are the peave-makers.’— 
Rally, ye friends of bleeding humanity ! 
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ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 
ADDRESS. 

The undersigned, deeply interested in the anti-sla- 
very cause, and fecling it to be one which will have 
the warmest sapport of every good man and woman, 
have decided to do what they can to condense and 
make available the good wishes of the community, by 
holding their Ninth Annual Fair during Christmas 
week, 1842. {tis a laborious and costly undertaking 
to awaken a nation to the knowledge of its perilous 
condition by reason of slavery. To do it without stir- 
ring up the slaves to bloodshed, without exciting a 
party rage under the name of Philanthropy, and with- 
out yielding to opposition ;—to do it by the ennncia- 
tion of sublime truth, and by spreading abroad the 
knowledge of assured facts; this is the work be- 
fore us, to which the funds raised by means of the 
Fair will be devoted. Not adollar of them will be 
expended in the labor of making an abolition party or 
an abolition sect, but in the promulgation among all 
men of the great forgotten principles of Freedom, | 
without which every party and sect in the land are} 
but leading it down to ruin, and without which no 
man may for a moment flatter himself that he is a pa- 
triot or a christian. 

The money raised will be expended in pablishing 
and circulating the ablest writings, and in sustaining 
the most devoted and able persons who are found sac, 
rificing themselves to this service cf Freedom. 

Millions of peeple are to be freed, and some will 
shrink back in alarm at the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking. We invite their participation in the work, 
with the promise of that expansion of soul, in conse- 
quence of their labors, which will enable them to feel 
that this is but a portion of their work on earth. A 
few there are who say that the emancipation of the 
slaves of our country is too smal! and unsatisfactory a 
labor to engage their attention. 
member that it was a work worthy of a God to create 
men free, and therefore it cannot be beneath the at- 
tention of any human being to restore men to free- 
To aid the progress of the human race is the 
greatest and the wortbiest object. To aid it efectual- 
ly involves the use of a multiplicity of means, which, 
however small in themselves, are not, on that account, 
the less necessary. The loftiest soul looks noblest in 
the discharge of the lowliest duties. To those whom 
fear drives back and self-interest hinders, we presenta 
canse which has power even to make them forget them- 
selves, and to give them courage and nobleness. To 
those who are spiritless and lifeless for want of some 
deeply interesting occupation, who are consumed by 


dom. 


ennui, and old in heart before their time,—to all who 
are enjoying prosperity, and to all who are suffering 
affliction, we present this cause as a blessing, a claim, 
and a consolation. 

There is no class or condition of men or women to 
whom the call for help in such a cause does not come 
with commanding energy: and we call on all for aid, 
in the name of that truth, which has received our best 
years as ite right. 


Lydia Maria Chald, 
Emily A. Winslow, 
Mary G. Chapman, 
Susan Cabot, 
Marianne Cabot, 
Abby Southwick, 
Mary Young, 
Mary Willey, 
Lowsa Loring, 
Inn T. Greene Phillips, 
Hannah Tufts, 
Mary F. Rogers, 
Marian .1. Fuller, 
Louisa M. Sewall. 


Maria W. Chapman, 
Eliza F. Meriam, 
Anne W. Weston, 
Henrietta Sargent, 
Olivia Bowditch, 
Caroline F. Williams, 
Catherine Sargent, 
M. 1. W. Johnson, 
Helen E. Garrison, 
Eliza Lee Follen, 
Thankful Southwick, 
Lavinia Hilton. 
Anna R. Philbrick, 
Caroline Weston, 
Maria White, 


- 
_ 


> Pledging ourselves to spare no pains to secure 
the best place of exhibition and sale the city affords, 
—to omit no exertion to make the oceasion one of en- 
joyment as well as endeavor,—to enlarge our hospi- 
tality to meet the large demands which we hope will 
be made upon it at the time of the Fuir,—to execute 
carefully all orders, and to work up to the best ad- 
vantage all gifts of materials,—and, finally, to lose no 
means nor opportunity of making this Ninta Mas- 
sacnusetrs Anti-Sravery Farr a most important 
auxiliary to the cause of Freedom, we solicit the cor- 
respondence, co-operation and advice of all individu- 
als and societies that wish its advancement. 

7 The latest designs for all small and elegant ob- 
jects for drawing-rooms supplied to those friends of 
the cause who are skilled in cabinet and chair work. 
The newest patterns of all kinds of fancy works and 
nrticles of ladies’ and children’s dress, will be furnish 
ed to these who wish, and their aid is in turn solicit- 
ed to supply such as they possess. Farmers, manu- 
facturers and merchants, who wish to aid the cause 
by donations of their respective goods and products, 
wil find the Pair’an effectual opportunity. Dona- 
tions of money or materials, and an interchange of 
suggestion and advice may be made at 39 Summer- 
street, or 4 High-street. Letters and parcels address- 
ed to 25 Cornhill, will be safely forwarded to the 
managers. 

Qa All persons intending to purchase Christmas 
and New Year's presents, are informed that our 
agents in Europe have already received such orders 
as will ensure a splendid choice for that purpose. 

a Articles and donations for the annual,—* The 
Liberty Bell,’ (the fourth namber of which will be 
issued the first day of the Fair, in a more beautiful 
style than the preceding ones) should be addressed to 
M. W. CHAPMAN, 


39 Summer-street. 


the editor, 





‘Twenty-six Staves is One Week Sam. Wel- 
ler is requested to tell the slaveholders that we passed 
twenty-six prime slaves to the land of freedom last 
week, and several more this week thus far. Don't 
know what the end of the week will foot up. All 
went by ‘the underground railroad.’ 

Tell Mary Wrightson, Cook’s Point, Maryland, that 
Moses Giles wishes to be remembered to er as an 
old acquaintance ; and that he was well and in good 
spirits, and liked liberty very much. 

Henry Hawkins would like to have Sam inform 
Austin Scott, at Washington City, that he is well, and 
is delighted with northern scenery and society, and 
hopes he may get along without his services in fu- 
ture. He wants him to send the editor of the Toesin 
money enough to buy a new coat, as the linen roun- 


‘about is nearly worn out, and it is coming on cold 


soon. This would only be a very small item in the 
amount of which Scott has robbed him of his ser- 
vices..—Albany Toesin. 





Sudden full of Stock.—On Tuesday last, says the 
Concord (N. H.) Statesman, as a drove of fifty head 
of cattle were crossing the toll bridge at Hooksett, it 
broke down, and the whole herd fell among the rocks 
in the bed of the river. Ten were killed and wound- 
ed, and the rest were able to be driven hence to tho 
place of execution. 


Rhode-Island Affairs. —The Quincy (Mass.) Patri- 
ot states that the services of Mr. John Quincy Ad- 
ams have been secured to defend Messrs. Pierce and 
Anthony against the charge of high treason, of which 
offence they are indicted by the authorities of Rhode- 
Island. 


Halsey Coon, as we learn from the Hartford Cour- 
ant, who caused the death of his wife in East Haddam, 
Conn. in April last, by throwing burning coals upon 
her as she lay drunk on the floor, bas been found guil- 
ty of manslaughter, and sentenced to 20 years in the 
State Prison, and $500 fine. He is supposed to have 
murdered his first wife in the same way, sume fourteen 
months before. 


Hurricane at Turks Island.—Capt. McNear, of 
the Dirigo, arrived here last evening, confirming the 
report that a large quantity of salt was destroyed du- 
ring the late gale, by the overflowing of the salt pans. 
Upwards of one hundred thonsand bushels, it is said, 
were lost —Com. Adv. 


Death of Judge Strong, of Vt.—The Hon. Moses 
Strong, of Rutland, Vt. died in that village on Satur- 
day last. He had long occupied a conspicuoous place 
in the polities of that State, and his demise will create 
a void in society that will be bard to fill.—4b. Ado. 


The Grand Jury have found a bill of indictment 
against Col. Webb of New-York, for leaving the city 
‘wih intent to give or receive a challenge.’ Bail for 
his appearance was demanded in the sum of $5000, 





We beg them to re- | 





which was given, and Col. Webb discharged. 





Aprtrnic Usiox. This Association of our color- 
ed friends in this city, for literary, scientific and moral 
improvement, has commenced its annual series of lec- 
tures, we are happy to hear, under favorable circum- 
stances. 
colored population of Boston to obtain a valuable 
amount of knowledge, in a popular and entertaining 
form, almost without money and withvut price. We 
trust it will not be suffered by them to pass unim- 
proved, especially ata time when their enemies are 
endeavoring to disparage them in public estimation, 
and to make it appear that they are incapable, even 
under good auspices, of rising in the scale of human 
improvement above their present unfortunate condi- 
tion. They should hunger and thirst after know- 
ledge, and when it is broaght within their reach, (as 
in the present case,) eagerly appropriate it to their ne- 
cessities. It will be to them a source of power, to 
guard themselves from error, injustice and oppres- 
sion, and to break the fetters of prejudice and slavery. 
Let them, as fur as practicable, at once procure tick- 
ets for the whole course of lectures and discussions, 
und endeavor to give a prompt and full attendance. 
This will be sure to keep alive a general interest in 
their welfare, and cannot fail to be gratifying to those 
who shall be invited to lecture before them. They 
cannot devote any evening of the week toa better 
purpose. It will be seen by the notice in another col- 
umn, that Joun Pierrent,—their friend and advo- 
este, and the friend of the whole human race,—is to 
give the address on Monday evening next, at which 
time we hope to see a crowded house. 





Derence or T. P. Beacn. Thomas P. Beach, 
of Campton, N. H. has for a fortnight past been lying 
incarcerated, like a felon, in jail at Newburyport, for 
simply attempting to say a few words, in the most in- 
offensive and quiet manner, in the Quaker meeting- 
house in Lynn, and the Buptist meeting- house in Dan- 
vers, on the Sabbath, in reference to the awful situa- 
tion of the southern slaves, whose physical, intellect- 
ual, moral and religious deprivations are almost too 
dreadful for belief! For this crime, he has been torn 
from his wife and children, and from the field of christ- 
ian philanthropy, and is now caged like a wild beast ! 
The facts of his trial and conviction shall yet be fully 
laid before our readers, accompanied with such com- 
ments as we may think they deserve. In the mean 
time, we ask our readers to give his defence of his 
course, in another column, a candid perusal. Thank 
God that, to a soul like that of Thomas P. Beach, 
conscious of its own innocence and integrity— 


‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.’ 





Tne Wampanoag. This periodical, edited by 
Frances H. Green, (formerly Miss Whipple,) the po- 
eless, and published in Fall River, after a brief exist- 
ence, has ceased to exist, for want of patronage. It 
was conducted with considerable literary ability, but 
was altogether tov imaginative and poetical to be 
adapted to the wants of the laboring classes. [ts claim 
to be the * Operatives’ Journal’ failed to be sustained 
for lack of sufficient practical reading. Nevertheless, 
we have a high opinion of the talents and philanthro- 
py of Mrs. Green, and regret that, like the southern 
slave, she has been compelled to work hard without 
any compensation. 











NOTICES. 
ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
The lecture at the Smith School Room, on Mon- 
day evening next, October 17th, will be delivered by 


Jous Pixrpont. Subject—Education of the practical 
man. ‘To commence at 7 1-2 o'clock. 








FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW. 
ENGLAND NON-RESISTANCE SOCIETY. 
The fourth annual meeting of the New-England 

Non-Resistance Society will be held in Boston, on 

Tuesday, the 18th of October next, and will proba- 

bly continue in session two or three days. It will un- 

doubtedly be a meeting of great interest, and a large 
attendance from all parts of the country is earnestly 
solicited. An enterprise so comprehensive, so bene- 
ficial, so essential to the extirpation of the spirit of 
violence and war, and to the redemption of the world, 
should command the most ample means, excite the 
most intense interest, and be cherished by all those 
who love the human race. 
EDMUND QUINCY, President. 
Wa. Lioyvp Garrison, Cor. Sec. 
Boston, Sept. 16, 1842. 





NORFOLK CO. A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The Norfolk County A. 8. Society will hold its 
next quarterly meeting at Walpole, on Thursday, 
October 27th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. in the hall over 
Smith & Thompson's store. It is hoped that the abo- 
litionists of the County will turn out in strong force, 
and that those of other Counties will come up and 
help them. An interesting occasion is confidently ex- 

ected. Among other speakers from abroad, James 
Boyle and W.L. Garrison are expeeted to attend. 


J. V. MARSHALL, Ree. Sec. 





Anti-Slavery Conventions in Ohio. 


The Ohio American Anti-Slavery Society will hold 
a Convention at Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio, com- 
mencing at 9 o'clock, A. M. on Tuesday, the 18th of 
October next; and one at or near Oakland, Clinton 
county, Ohio, commencing at 9 o'clock, A. M. on 
Monday, the 24th of October. It islikely, between 
these two, a Convention will be held in Granville, 
somewhere in central Ohio, commencing at 9 o'clock, 
on Friday, the 21st of October; but of this, particular 
notice will be given, should the arrangement be pos- 
itively made. 

It is confidently expected that our talented broth- 
er Cuances Lenox Remosp, than whom none has 
better right, and few equal ability, to plead the cause 
of the bondman, will be present at these meetings, 
and perhaps other of our distinguished anti-slavery 
advocates from the East. It is likely this will prove 
a more interesting series of anti-slavery meetings, and 
larger than any ever held in the State; and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee most respectfully and earnestly in- 
vite the attendance of all. Let the friends of the Ohio 
American Society be sure to be present. We have 
voted that it pen be proper to raise four thousand 
dollars, to promote anti-slavery operations during the 
ensuing year. At these meetings it will be proper to 
consider how this is to be done. Let every anti-sla- 
very tan in the State, no matter what his creed or 
his politics, come. Let every pro-slavery man come. 
Let our slaveholding neighbors in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky come. They shall be welcome to the hospital- 
ities which we purpose to extend to all who attend, 
free of expense during the time of the conventions.—- 
They will never have a better opportunity of learning 
what abolitionism is, or to see how fast itis ‘dying 
away.’ A committee of arrangements will be fouad in 
each neighborhood, which will give timely notice 
through the Philanthropist, to persons from a distance, 
where to call, so as to be properly distributed among 
the friends who will entertain them. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
A. BROOKE, Sec. 

Aug. 27, 1842. 





RUODE-ISLAND STATE A. S. SOCIETY. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Rhode-Island 
State Anti-Slavery Society will be holden at Provi- 
dence, commencing on Wednesday, November 16th, 
at 10 o'clock, A.M. Itis hoped there will be a full 
attendance of abolitivnists from all parts of the State. 
Several friends from abroad are expected to be with 
us, and the meeting will doubtless be one of much in- 
terest. GEO. L. CLARKE, Cor. Sec. 


N. B. The attention of abolitionists is particularly 
called to the notice which follows, of the Ladies’ Fair, 
to be held at the time of the annual meeting. 

The Anti-Slavery Women of Providence, who are 
engaged in preparations for the State Fair, would take 
this oceasion to remind the country friends, that the 
sale will take place at the time of the annual meeting. 
They are affectionately invited to participate in the 
labors and enjoyments of the occasion, and to accept 
the assurance that they will be cordially welcomed to 
our hospitality during the anniversary week. Those 
who are to furnish tables are requested to be in the 
city on Tuesday, and to stop at Frawxeis Harr, 
where the sale will be held, and where they will find 
friends in readiness to receive them. It -is desirable 
that a plentiful Refreshment Table should be provi- 
ded, and we look to our country friends for whatever 
offerings they may be pleased to bestow, in the form 
of fruits, vegetables, meats, &c. &c. Articles of this 
description may be left at the Anti-Slavery Rooms, 
14 1-2 Westminster street, at any time previous to the 
meeting. 


It affords an excellent opportunity for the . 
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POETRY. 


For the Liberator. 
IMPROMPTU LINES, 


Offered to the Clergyman of a church in ————, 
R. I. to be sung on the occasion of his addressing al 





band of soldiers, returning from ‘a battle’ at Pawtuck- 
. i | 

et, in which they had killed a fi llow-vitizen ; many } 
of whom had sudds 
Sunday, to leave the church, and take up arms, aftor | 
; | 
reading that part of the service which says, ‘Thou! 


shalt keep holy the Sabbath day, &c.’ and * Thou | 


: i 
shalt not kill,’ ‘Lord, have mercy upon us, and in- 


nly been called, on the preceding 


cline our hearts to keep this law,’ and listening to the | 
exhortation of the same clergyman, ‘to do all in their | 
power to repress the insurrection, and establish law | 


and civil order.’ 


| 
4 | 
Stained with a fellow-creature’s blood, | 
Wet with a brother's gore, | 
In joy and triumph home we come, 
Now the good fight is o'er 
a 
Unto God's holy church we haste, 
Around his altar throng, 
And—that his children we have slain— 
We raise the exulting song. 
my. 
With murderous weapons in our hands, 
We read—* Thou s! 
Incline our hearts to keep this law, 


W he n 


alt not kill :"— 


tia the Governor's will, 


iV. 
The sabbath day, too, may we keep; 
Though when we're cafled to fight, 
We'll leave our priest and prayers, and haste. | 


To do ‘the thing that's right 


v 


And now we'll swell triumphant songs, 
And fill the concave sky ; 

Mur loud thanksgiving sounding forth 
Unto the Lord Most High, 


vie 
That we his laws have disobeyed ; 
And full of hate and pride, 
That our good Father's children dear, 


By our strong arm have died 


vii. 
The apostle of the Prince of Peace, 
The holy priest of God, 
That prayed us human law to keep, 


Though kept through war and blood — 


vill. 
Now kindly bids us to rejoice, 
That we have murdered well, 
While those against whom we have fought, 
Have sent no souls to hell :— 


im. 
Who kindly bids vs to rejoice 
That now the war is o'er; 
And hopes—till hatred comes again— 
That we shall fight no more 





From the Democratic Review. 


FOLLEN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
On reading his essay on‘ The Future State.” 


Friend of my soul'!—as with moist eye 
I look up from this page of thine, 
's it a dream that thon art nigh, 


Thy mild face gazing into mine ? 


That presence seems before me now, 
A placid heaven of sweet moon rise, 

When, dew-like, on the earth below 
Descends the quiet of the skies. 


The calm brow through the parted hair, 





The gentle lips which knew no guile, 
Softening the blue eye's thoughtful care 
With the bland beauty of their smite. 


Ah, me !—at times that last dread scene, 
Of frost, and fire, and moaning sea, 

Will caste its shade of doubt between 
The failing eyes of faith and thee. 

Yet, lingering o’er thy charmed page, 
Where, through the twilight air of earth, 





Alike enthusiast and sage, 


Prophet and bard, thoa gazest forth 


Lifting the future’s solemn veil, 
The reaching of a trembling hand 
To put aside the cold and pale 


Cloud-curtains of the unseen land! 


In thoughts which answer to my own, 
In words which reach my inward ear, 

Like whispers from the void unknown, 
I feel thy living presence here 


The waves which lull thy body's rest, 
The dust thy pilgrim footsteps trod, 





Unwasted, through each change attest 
The fixed economy of God. 
Shall these poor elements outlive 
‘rhe mind whose kingly will they wrought ? 


Their gross unconsciousness survive 


Thy godlike energy of thought? 


Tuov tivest, Fottex !—not in vain 
Hath thy fine spirit meekly borne 
The burden of life's cross of pain, 
And the thorned crown of suffering worn. 
Oh! while life's solemn mystery glooms 
Around us like a dungeon's wall— 
Sitent earth's pale and crowded tombs, 
Silent the heaven which bends o'er all! 


While, day by day, our loved ones glide 





In spectral silence, hushed and lone, 
To the cold shadows which divide 
The living from the dread unknown ;— 


While even on the closing eye, 

And on the lip which moves in vain, 
The seals of that stern mystery 

Their undiscovered trust retain ; 


And only midst the gloom of death, 
its mournful doubts and ‘haunting fears, 
Two pale, sweet angels, Hope and Faith, 
Smnile dimly on as through their tears ;— 





‘Tis something to a heart like mine, 
To think of thee as living yet ; 

To feel that such a light as thine 
Could not in utter darkness set. 


Less dreary seems the untried way 
Since thou hast left thy footprints there, 
And beams of mournful beauty play 
Round the sad angel's sable tir. 


Oh !—at this hour, when balf the sky 


is glorious with its evening light, 
And fair broad fields of suinmer !ie 
Hung o'er with greenness in my sight ; 
While through these elm boughs wet with rain, 
The sunset’s golden walls are seen, 
With clover bloom and yellow grain, 
And wood-draped hill and stream between ; 
I long to know if scenes like this 
Are hidden from an angel's eyes ; 
If earth's familiar loveliness 
Haunts not thy heaven's serener skies. 


For sweetly here upon thee grew 

The lesson which that beauty gave, 
An ideal of the pure and true 

In earth, and sky, and gliding wave. 


Anf@i it may be that all which lends 
The soul an upward impulse here, 
With a diviner beauty blends, 
And greets us in a holier sphere. 





Through groves where blighting never fell, 
The humbler flowers of earth may twine} 

And simple draughts from childhoods well, 
Blend with the angel-tasted wine. 


But be the prying vision veiled, 

And let the seeking lips be dumb,— 
Where even seraph eyes have failed, 

Shall mortal blindness seek to come? 
We only know that thou hast gone, 

And that the same returnless tide 
Which bore thee from us, still glides on, 


And we who mourn thee with it glide. 


On all thou lookest we shall look ; 


THE L1 


from four to eight years old. The schoo! room was 
small, and the children looked much oppressed by 
the heat, especially the youngest. 

I stood up before them and asked, ‘Children, can 
you tell me what peace children can do > 

One said, ‘Love their enemies; another, ‘ For- 
give their enemies 7 another, ‘Overcome evil with | 
good,’ 
' All these were good answers. 





At length, a little} 


|virl whom I had observed on the middle of a seat | 


directly before me, looking very uncomfortable, (be- | 
ing so crowded that she could not move her elbows, ) 
looked up, and, in a most piteous and plaintive tone, 
said— 

‘Peace CHILDREN DON’T HUNCH WHEN OTHERS 
CROWD.’ 





And to our gaze ere long shal! turn 


That page of God's mysterious book j 


We so much wish, yet dread to learn. 


With Him, befure whose awfyl power 
Thy spirit bent its trembling knee,— 

Who, in the silent, greeting flower, 
And forest leaf, looked out on thee,— 


We leave thee, with a trust serene, 

Which time, vor chance, nor death can move, 
While with thy childlike faith we lean 

On Him whose dearest name is love! 


* Dr. Follen’s works, vol. v 








~NON-RESISTANCE., | 
*A Kiss for a Blow.’ 


The following selections from this admirable little 





work, written by Hexry C. Wricut expressly for 
children, will give the reader a just idea of its spirit 
and design, and we trust will induce many parents to 


It ought to be in every household. 


purchase it. 


Cathug Names. 


I am accustomed to visit the Orphan Asylum of 
Philadelphia, and talk with the children. One day 
I said, ‘ Children, these of you who have been angry 
since [ was here may raise your hands.’ Several 
hands were raised. 

* Well, James,’ [ said, ‘what made you angry ?’ 

‘ Addison ate my bread,’ said he. 

‘And did that little matter make you angry with 
him ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ he replied. 

‘What, then, did you do to him?” 

‘T called him names.’ 

*What did you call him ? 

‘I called him ‘s#ap,’’ said James. (Shad isa 
term of great reproach among the children here.) 

‘Did you feel any better natured towards him af- 
ter you had called him ‘shad 2” I asked. 

‘No, sir. 

‘Did it make you love Addison any better to call 
him so ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘How did it make you feel, if it did not make you 
love him better?’ 

‘It made my anger feel better,’ said James. 

‘How? Did you feel less angry after you had 
called him ‘ shad’? 

‘No, sir, but my anger felt pleased,’ said he. 

‘That is it, James ; your anger was gratified. But 
if your anger had not been satisfied by calling him 
‘shad, what would you have done ? 

‘It was satisfied,’ answered James. 

‘ But if it had not been, and you had felt as if your 
anger wanted to do more to him than call him ‘ shad,’ 
what would it have prompted you to do next?” 

‘To strike him,’ said he. 


Joseph, William, and their Kites. 


These two boys were flying their kites on Boston 
Common. Joseph was standing in a good place, 
and his kite arose the highest. William, to make 
his kite go up as high as Joseph’s, came and stood 
near him. Joseph was angry, and told him to go 
further off, or their twine would get tangled togeth- 
er, and that would bring both down. But William 
did not heed it, and soon his kite rose the highest. 
Their strings soon became twisted together, so that 
both would fall, unless one of them let go. William 
was boasting that his kite rose the highest. This 
and other things made Joseph angry. He pulled 
eat his knife, and, in a twinkling, cut William’s 
string. Away went his kite, rolling, pitching, tain- 
bling in the air, till it fell into the pond on the Com- 
mon. This enraged William. He did not stop to 
let out his anger in calling names, but flew at once 
upon Joseph, and began to beat him in his face and 
eyes with lis fists. Joseph let go his kite to strick 
back again. Away went Joseph’s kite down into 
the pond, close by William’s ; and there Jay the kites 
side by side, as loving and happy together as kites 
could be, never thinking of having any quarrel.— 
Not so the boys. Children of a common Father in 
Heaven, they were enraged at each other, clinched 
each other, threw each other down, bit, kicked and 
struck each other, till their faces and hands were 
covered with blood. William beat and bruised Jo- 
seph most, and then bragged how he had beaten 
him, and how he would do it again. And there 
were other boys thatjoined William in his boastings. 
Finally, they got their kites out of the pond, and 
went home to show their wounds and bruises to their 
parents. How did their parents feel to see them? 
How must our heavenly Father feel to see his child- 
ren fight ? 

See what a quarrel here was about flying kites 
Each wanted to fly his kite the highest. Then be- 
cause William’s rose the highest, Joseph was angr 
and cut his string, and let it fall into the pond.— 
Then William struck Joseph; then Joseph struck 
William; and they had a bloody fight, till both were 
sadly bruised and wounded. All about flying kites! 
What a poor, pitiful affair, to have such a wrathful, 
wicked fight about! But it was no worse for them 
to fight about that little matter than abuut any oth- 
er. It is as right to fight about little things as great; 
and if children must fight, they may as well fight 
about one thing as another. But, [ wonder that 
every body does not see how wicked it is for child- 
ren to fight at all. 


James and Addison. 





A Brick-Layey and his Trowel and Bricks. 


Wuen a boy, 1 was helping a brick-layer build a 
place to set a large kettle in, to heat water to plank 
hats. I brought the bricks and mortar; he, with a 
trowel, laid the bricks. He was not a skilful work- 
man, and could not make the bricks come together 
as he wished. With his trowel he broke brick after 
brick, to make them set if smtg and tight; but he 
could not break them just right; he broke off too 
much, or not enough. He grew angry; first with 
the bricks, because they would not break to suit 
him; then with the trowel, because that did not hit 
the bricks just right. Then he swore at the bricks, 
and dashed them down, and stamped on them; then 
at the trowel, and hurled that on the ground and 
kicked it. He seemed ined to be re 
on the bricks and trowel, and to have a fight with 
them, ‘Wecatse they did not work to suit him. But 
there they lay, perfectly quiet, and bore al] the abuse, 
blows and curses, with exemplary patience. They 
never once kicked, struck, or swore back again.— 
They did not cal] names, nor gét angry, nor show 
any resentment, nor even complain. 

‘See,’ said T to the man, ‘ how they submit to all 


the injuries you inflict on them! You curse, beat, | 
and kick them; they do not curse, beat and kick ed the more respectable countenance of the law. 


back again, but patiently endure all the wrong. I 
should think you would be ashamed to treat them so.’ 

The man stopped, looked down at the poor trowel | 
and bricks, and saw how mild, pleasant and be-| 
seeching they looked up athim. Soon his anger} 
began to go off, and he saw how foolish and useless 
it wes to be angry with that which could not get 
angry with him. He felt ashamed, and began to be 
better natured. Finally, he took up his trowel and 
bricks, and went to work, and was surprised to find 
how well they worked. The bricks and trowel were 
not to blame. The fault was allin him. He was 
angry, and this made the trouble. This, too, makes 
all the trouble between children, and sets them 
quarrelling. Anger always gets them into scrapes. 
Love never makes any trouble. 

{t is impossible to continue angry with those who 
will not be angry with us, or to curse those who will 
not curse us, or to beat those who will not beat us. 
It is impossible to fight no-fight. There is, however, 
as much sense in getting angry with bricks and 
trowels, and in cursing and beating them, as with 
men—mmore, if possible—for bricks and trowels do 
not feel pain when they are beaten, as men do. It 
shows a more savage spirit to get angry with man 
and beat him, than to get angry with bricks and 
trowels, and beat them. 


‘Never Hunch when Others Crowd,’ 
Ose very warm afternoon in July, [ visited a 


| thoroughly sneaking, sly and despicable a manner 


That was the very thing! The little crowded, | 
suffering child gave the best definition of peace I 
ever heard. She gave a sure and certain antidote 
|to all anger and fighting. ‘Never hunch when others 
jerowd.’ And she drew it directly from her own per- 
jsonal experience. She said what she telt. That 
| makes it all the better. There the little girl was, | 
|crowded up—-her arms squeezed down to her side | 
—she c6uld hardly move or breathe; yet there was | 
| no anger, no quarrelling, simply because she did not | 
| *hanch. 
| Let all children act upon this maxim, and never, 
| hunch when others crowd, and it would be impossi- | 
| ble to get them into a fight. When other children 
| get angry at you, pinch, strike, or kick you, destroy. 
| your things, try to provoke you by calling you names, 
|or in any way crowd upon you and try to injure you, 
| do not ‘hunch’—that is, do not return anger for an- 
| ger, and evil for evil; but affectionately and loving- | 
lly suffer the wrong, and it will be impossible to 
fight and war among yourselves. Others will take 
care how they crowd upon you. This is the way | 
that Jesus did. 

How few children act as this sweet-tempered, | 
lovely little girl did. ‘hey are selfish, and want to} 
have all the best things for themselves, and are not | 
willing that others should be more comfortable than | 
they are. ‘This is the reason there is so much quar- | 
relling among children. They do not love each | 
other as well as they do themselves: But selfish- 
ness always makes them unhappy. If this little girl | 
had ‘hunched’ and crowded the other children, it | 
would not have done her any good, for they would 
have crowded back again worse, and perhaps have | 
struck her, so she would have been warmer and more 
uncomfortable than before. 








Our Revolutionary War. 


How looks our revolutionary war, when seen in 
the light of sober truth? Bad enough, in every way, | 
and all that can be said in excuse is, that war is al- | 
together such an abominable thing, that, looked at 
rightly, there is no right side to it. What shal! we 
say of the fact, that our Washington commanded 
things to be done, and they were done, too, which 
one would be hanged for doing, in time of peace? 
We may say, ‘ Washington could do no otherwise. 
He must do thus, or abandon the cause he had un- 
dertaken.’ But what shall we say or think of war, 
when the man, we have set up, as almost a God, must 
enact the tyrant and robber, in order to finish the 
work he had assumed? We effected our indepen- 
dence on Great Britain to be sure, and all that can 
be said is, that the cup she mixed for others, was 
then put to her own lips. Whata bloody, brutal 
power is England! How do her people talk of ‘ kil- 
ling a few hundred Chinese?” A peaceable people 
rejuct at being poisoned for the profit of certain 
English merchants; and for this those bullies of 
the world must use their superior skill to murder 
enough of those people to make the remainder sub- 
mit quietly to being debauched and destroyed by 
inches. ‘How long, O Lord, how Jong! Where 
sleep the earthquakes and thunders, that shall sink 
beneath the sea the universal robbers and spoilers, 
that float on its surface? The ‘national debt? of 
England—that which is grinding to the dust her in- 
dustrious and peaceful artisans, what is it but the | 
| cost of war? Tremble, bloody Babylon! Thy reck- 
oning day cannot be distant!—Esser County Wash- 
ingtonian. 





Clerical Eulogy on our Citizen Soldiery!! 

Extract from a pious and patriotic oration delivered 
on the Fourth of July, 1842, in Salem, by the Rever- 
end Mr. Upham of that city. * Wo to those who put 
darkness for light, and light for darkness—who call 
evil good, and good evil!’ 

When we consider the materials of which our 
citizen soldiery is composed, we feel sure that all is 
safe and right. Enlightened by education, and at- 
tached by their professional occupations, by the do- 
mestic ties that are gathered around them, and by 
the stake they have in the property and prosperity 
of the community, to the cause of order and peace, 
we know that they will exercise with sacred fidelity, 
the fearfully responsible power with which they are 
invested. 

Because we so regard you, citizen soldiers, we 
(rejoice to behold your glittering ranks moving 
| through our streets, to listen to the soul-inspiring 
| strains of your martial music, to unfold the ensign of 
}our sovereignty over your heads, and to throw 
| around your organization the sanction and the favor 
of the law. We have placed the sword, with proud | 
confidence, in your hands, knowing that you will 
wield it only against foreign enemies of your coun- 
try, or armed insurgents attempting by force to 
overthrow your government. We trust to you to 
maintain the efficiency and spirit of such military 
organization as may be judged desirable; and we 
know that you will be careful and conscientious in 
keeping the military subordinate and faithful to the 
civil authority of the State. The only power you 
will ever wield against your own government, will 
be the power you possess as citizens, operating, by 
discourse, and in debate, upon public opinion—the 
power of 

‘ The freeman, casting with unpurchased hand 

The vote that shakes the turrets of the land.’ 


MISCELLANY. 


From the New-Orleans Picayune. 











A Lynching Scene. 


Long as we have sojourned, both west and south, 
in our various changes of time and place among the 
two, we have but once witnessed an instance of the 
operation of Justice Lynch. Only once in many 
years’ residence have we been present at an exhibi- 
tion of this rude method of criminal punishment ; al- 
though it has so wide a reputation of being in ex- 
tensive use, that many of our eastern friends would 
scarcely be persuaded that it is not our only way of 
redressing wrong. Notto be understood as being 
advocates either tor or before Judge Lynch, we may 
still remark that great necessity for the system must 
exist during early settlements of a new country. 
Rogues driven from every place where law is ac- 
tion, are sure to make their way into the wilder re- 
gions, to prowl and prey upon the industrious. If, 
in some extremity, some bold and honest feliows 
rise up, and use an effort in securing protection for 
themselves and those around them, they have strong 
cause and just reason, sadly as the proceeding does 
clash with old and proper regulations in force, 
where a is better organized. 

Even the lynching scene we mention as having 
witnessed was of a mild and orderly kind, and an 
act of unquestionable justice, however much it need- 





The man was one of those water vagrants who 
are happy to idle away their hours and days in any | 
little crazy thing shaped like a boat, doing chance 
jobs of any kind, picking up and appropriating stray 
things, and pilfering every where when opportunity 
hes in their way. * There be land rats and water 
rats—land thieves and water thieves,’ 

These unfortunate men are emphatically ‘ water 
rats, for their depredations are committed in as} 


as is so characteristic of those vermin. They could 
not mingle among pirates, save as scullions and 
dogs, to be kicked and beaten. 

We first saw this miserable wretch in custody of 
three men, who were hurrying him along from the 
river side, threatening him with loud oaths, and dis- 
playing against him the most violent indignation. 
He was a Frenchman, and delivered himself mostly 
in his native tongue, though flinging in now and 
then some word of bad English, altogether out of 
om and unconnected with what he wished to say. 

his was singularly Judicrous, and but that the imis- 
erable man enchiained our deep compassion, we 
would have laughed heartily. 

They dragged him through the scanty and scat- 
tered settlement into the woods back from the river, 
forcing him along to a stout old grey oak tree that 
steod inthe very centre of a vile swampy region. 
The crowd had swelled to about fifteen or sixteen 
individuals, and all trudged through the marshy 

round without hesitation, we among the rest.— 








schoo! in Boston. There were about sixty children, 


Vith a rupidity we could scarcely comprehend, the 


BERATOR. 


victim was lashed by his wrists to a high limb, leav- 
ing him a bare support by his toes upon the ground. 
This done, a powerful, rongh-looking man loosened 
from its twists a long whip with a savage-looking 
lash, which he examined coolly and carefully, and 
then drew back to strike. In an instant the instra- 
ment was out of his hand, and in the grasp of 
another man, whose firm and determined counte- 
nance plainly indicated that kind of authority won 
alone by force of character. 

* What has the man done ? 
tioned individual. 

* He has robbed a sick man on a flat-boat, was 
the reply from some one. Here the clamor of voices | 
that had attended the proceeding again broke out, | 
and continued until he who now held the whip or- | 
dered silence in a loud and commanding tone. All} 
obeyed him. 

‘Ha! sacre ! ils sont coquins pour m’accuser—yes, | 
boots” exclaimed the criminal, who immediately re- | 
ceived a smart rap of the butt end of the whip across 
the mouth, and he then remained silent. 

‘Who saw him ? what proof is against him ? now | 
inquired the man who held not the scales but the | 
lash of justice in his hand. Haifa dozen spoke up. | 

‘One at atime! roared the judge louder than | 
any of them. ‘Tom Williams, what do you know | 
about it? Nobody spoke now but Tom, and after | 
him others told their stories in rotation, all giving | 
complete and glowing evidence of the man’s guilt. | 
The judge heard them all, closely cross-questioning | 
each ; and nothing could have been more clear than | 
that the fellow was a low-lived and consummate | 
scoundrel. No less than six witnesses testified | 
against him, and any jury in Christendom would | 
have sent him to the penitentiary for as many years. | 
He had been admitted to travel on board a flat-boat 
for his worthless service, which he was too lazy ever 
to render, and at Jength he endeavored to make off, 
after robbing a poor wretch who was dying at the 
time. A small gold piece, known to belong to the 
sick man, together with other matters, wore found 
upon him, and he was caught in attempting to es- | 
cape. ; 

Yet, in spite of the enraging indignation inspired 
by all this, his excited captors restramed themselves 
to go through with a cool and unprejudiced exami- 
natiun. At the end of it, the judge stood silent for 
an instant, and then, turning to the crowd, said with 
a really solemn and noble air— 

‘Guilty, or not guilty ? 

The woods rang with an instantaneous,shout from 
every voice of ‘ guilty!” The judge put on his hat, 
and handed back the whip to its original holder. 

Of the whole trial, this action was all the wretch- 
ed criminal could understand, and he now broke 
out in the most violent and excruciating gesticula- 
tions of alarm. Until this moment he had been in- 
solent and proud, struggled hard with his captors, 
asserting his innocence, and threatening vengeance 
for being molested ; now he changed completely, 
and commenced begging for mercy in the most piti- 
ful manner. His pleacing was of little avail, nor 
would it have been, even Thad the rough, honest fel- 
lows around him understood his French supplica- 
tions. , 

The man with the whip was a master of the sci- 
ence; and stepping round to choose his best posi- 
tion, he took deliberate aim, and made a fancy flour- 
ish of the lash without touching the victim. ‘Then 
looking straight at the judge, he lowered his instru- 
ment, and came into a sort of military position, his 
attitude denoting— 

-I’m ready, captain, how many ? 

‘Give him sixty!’ said the judge, in a low, calm 
voice, at the same instant tearing off a fresh supply 
of tobacco with his teeth from a neighbor’s plug. 

The words were scarcely uttered, when a sharp 
crack was heard, followed by a shriek that we have 
not forgotten to this day. The miserable man drew 
up quivering with pain, and clutched the tree around 
with his legs. Crack! crack! crack! in slow and 
steady rotation went the blows, accompanied by 
such an appalling explosion of heart-rending cries 
and screams as made our very blood curdle. In- 
voluntarily we turned and entreated that the work 
might stop, but we were answered with such a look 
of contempt for our puny pity, that we were content 
to step aside, and keep our lips closed. 

The sentence was administered in three instal- | 
ments of twenty lashes each, a period of ten min- | 
utes being allowed to pass between, which the} 
worthy judge employed in lecturing very movingly 
the wretched man, who understood no single word 
of what was said to him, if he even heard at all in 
his anguish. 

When the lash was applied the third time, the 
wretched being went almost frantic, and tearing 
one hand loose, he sprang up the tree to gnaw the 
knot that still confined the other. All this time he 
was alternately weeping, screaming, moaning, curs- 
ing, and gnashing his teeth in fury! until he at 
length loosened the other wrist, and fell fainting to 
the ground, where the sixtieth blow was given him, 
and his agony was over. 

The next day an old ‘ dug out’ was given to him, 
and he was told to take to the river, and seek some 
other latitude. 


* said this last men- 








From the New-Orleans Picayune. 
A First Spree. 


‘Never was drunk but once in my life,” said a 
chap once in my hearing ; ‘never mean to be again. 
The street seemed to be very steep, and I lifted up 
my legs at every step, as if [ was getting up stairs. 
Several cart wheels were making convulsions in my 
brain, and at one time I fancied my head wasa large 
carving and turning establishment, the lathes of 
which [ was keeping in motion with my own feet. 
I couldn't conceive what was the reason that the 
town had turned into such an enormous hill; and 
what made it worse was, that it seemed all the time 
growing higher, and threatened to pitch over on me, 
Stop, stop, thought I, and Pil head this old hill yet, 
or, at least, it shan’t head me. So I turned to go 
down and get at the bottom—but hang me if the 
town didn’t turn right round with me, heading me 
all the time, and presenting the high bluff in front of 
me. Well, sure enough, the ground soon flew up 
and struck me in the forehead; and as soun as the 
stars cleared away, I commenced climbing with my 
hands and knees. The next thing I saw was a big 
brick house coming full split around the corner! and 
I believe it ran right over me, for I don’t remember 
any more!’ 











‘ Right of Search.'—We extract the following from 
the Vigie de U’ Ouest.—* A young and fair Florentine 
lady, bearing the celebrated name of America Ves- 
puecio, arrived at St. Malo on Sunday, in the South- 
ampton packet. The noble Signora having declared 
to the customs officer that she would not submit to 
the ignoble search to which he wished to subject her, 
the officer replied that he had a right to require that 
a female should, by visiting her person, ascertain if 
she was not the bearer of contraband goods, and that 
force shoukd be resorted to if she resisted. The lady 
drew out a pair of pistols, and repeated her declara- 
tion, adding that she would return to England sooner 
than undergo that degradation. The Signora Amer- 
iea Vespuccio then called for penand ink, and, in the 
absence of the director of the customs, she wrote to 
the Sub Prefect, reminding him of her historical 
name, and of the regards which were due to a woman 
The magistrate consented to go on board, but having 
no power to interfere with the regulations of the cus- 
toms, and the fair Florentine persisting ir her refusal, 
she returned to England without quitting the steamer.’ 





Cholera in India.—In 14 days ending 22d of May 
last, there died at Bombay, of cholera, 1483 persons, 
being an average of 106 a day. From the 19th of 
March to the 30th of April, 119 men of Her Majes- 
ty's 22d regiment, stationed at Kurrache, died of the 
same disease ; and the number was afterwards in- 
creased to about 200. At Kolapoor, the number of 
victims was said to be upwards of 5000. So great 
was the panic, that several villages in the vieinity 
were almost abandoned by the inhabitants. In the 
Nizam’s dominions the mortality was equally great, 
if not greater. 

Since 1517, the cholera has prevailed more or less 
in India every year. It existed long before ; but its 
ravages appear to have been less extensive. The 
London Quarterly Review in 1831 estimated that in 
the previous fourteen years, one sixth of the inhabit- 
ants of India had been carried off by cholera. M. de 
Jennes calculated the mortality in India by this dis- 
ease, at two and a half millions annually, on an ave- 
rage; which, in fourteen years, would amount to 
35,000,050. 





Tue Bririsn axp tHe Cuinese.—A letter from 
Macao, dated in April last, written by an officer on 
board the French corvette the Danaid, contains the 
fuliowing, which we find in our Paris papers. 


‘The result of this campaign has been that the Eng- 
lish are at present in possession of five important 
thor Hengkong, Amoy, Chusan, Chinghae and 

ingpo ; that the commerce of 46 millions of inhabi- 
tants of the four mari:ime provinces of the: celestial 
empire are in their hands; and that these conquesis 
have been made with 4°00 men and 16 men-of-war, 


‘BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, TAUNTON 


TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 
ay Equality of privileges. 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 

N and after Monday, Sept. 12, 1542, passenger 

trains run daily, (Sundays excepted,) leaving 
Boston at 61-2 AM, and 31-4 PM, for Albany. | 
Albany at 61-2 A. M., and 4 20 P. M.; for Boston. 
Springfield at6 1-4 A. M.and 11-2 P. M_ for Boston. 
Springfield at 6 1-4 A. M. and 121-2 M, for Albany. 
Vorcester at 9 AM. and 534 PM. for Albany. 

The U.S. Mail train leaves Boston on Sundays, at 
21-2 AM. arriving at Boston at 3AM; returning, 
leaves Boston at2 PM. and Worcester at 4 12 PM, 
arriving in Springfield at 7 1-4 PM. hak 

The time is Boston time, which is about 15 minutes 
in advance of Albany time. } 

The morning train from Boston to Albany arrive at 
Worcester at 9, at Springfield at 11 3-4, A. M., at 
Pittsfield 3 1-4P. M., at Chatham 4 3-4, and at Albany 
6P.M. Fare through, $5 00. 

The} 








The cars leave Albany for Utiea at 7 P. M. 
steam-boat leaves Albany for , potatoe 7PM. | 

The evening train from Boston to Albany arrives) 
at Worcester at5 1-2PM. at Springfield 8 1-2 P M.—} 
leave next morning at 61-2, arrive at Pittsfield 9 1-4, | 
at Chatham 10 3-4, and at Albany at 12 M. : 

The morning train from Albany arrives at ( batham | 
7 3-4, at Pittsfield 91-4, A. M., at Springfield 12 M_ | 
and Boston 61-2 P. M. : 

The evening train from Albany to Boston arrive at | 
Chathum at 5 3-4, PM, at Springfield 9 3-4 PM.—} 
leaves Springfield at 6 1-4 AM. and arrives at Bos- | 
ton 12 M. ; ‘ 

For Greenfield, Hanover and Haverhill.— Stoges 
leave Springfield daily, at 9 P. M., for Haverhill, via | 
Northampton, Greenfield, Brattleboro’, Hanover, &c. | 
Passengers leaving Boston at 314 P. M., may take | 
this line. GEORGE BLISS, President. | 








7 Human rights sot restored, but shamefully out 
raged still. 


AND NEW-BEDFORD RAILROAD. 
FALL AND WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
To Commence Sepr. 1, 1842. 
Boston and New York U. S. Mail train via Stonington 
TTNHE United States Mail Train will leave Boston 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 4 o'clock, P. M.; 
and Providence daily, Mondays excepted, on the ar- 
rival of Mail from New-York. 
ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 

Leave Boston for Providence, Dedham, Taunton, 
and New Bedford, daily, Sundays excepted, at 73-4 
A.M. and 31-4 P. M. 

Leave Providence for Boston, Taunton, New Bed- 
ford and Way stations daily, Sundays excepted, at 
734AM. and 3PM. ‘ 

Leave New Bedford for Boston and Providence, 
and way stations, daily, Sundays excepted, at7 1-2 
AM., and 21-2 PM. ’ 

Leave Taunton for Boston and Providence, daily, 
Sundays excepted at 8 1-4 A. M. and 31-4 P.M. 

DEDHAM BRANCH RAILROAD. 

The trainsr atdaily, Sundays excepted, as follows ; 

Leave Boston at 8 1-2 AM, 121-2 M.31-4 and 612 
PM 

Leave Dedham at 7 1-2 AM.10 AM. and 5 1-4 PM. 

W. RAYMOND LEE, Sep’t. 





(cp Humanity respected. 
BOSTON AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N und after Monday, March 14, the passenger 
trains will run as follows, viz: 
Leave Boston at 7, A. M., 11, A. M.; 2 and 5 3-4, 
P. M. 
; Leave Lowell at 7, A. M., 11, A. M.; 2 and 5 3-4, 
.M 
The morning and evening trains will stop for way 
passengers at the usual stations. 
CHARLES 8. STORROW, 
Agent Boston and Lowell Railroad Company. 


= 





Pr Human rights not invaded. 
BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after Monday, March 14, passenger trains 
will run daily, (Sundays excepted,) as follows, 
VIZ: 

Leave Boston at 7 and 11 A.M, and 5 P. M., 
for Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, Newmarket and Do- 
ver. 

Leave Dover at 5 and 101-2 o'clock, A. M., and 
4 P. M., for Exeter, Haverhill, Andover, Boston, 
Lowell and Nashua. 

Passengers can be conveyed from Nashua and Low- 
ell to the stations on this road, by the trains which 
leave Lowell at 7 and 11 A. M. and 2 P. M.; and to 
Lowell and Nashua, by all the trains from Dover. 

The Depot in Boston is on Lowell street, and pas- 
sengers taking Ue cars of this railroad are subject to 
no detention by change of conveyance. 

Stages leave Exeter or Dover on the arrival of the 
morning train from Boston, for nearly all parts of 
Maine, and the northern aud eastern parts of New- 
Hampshire. 

Merchandise trains run daily between Boston and 
Dover. CHARLES MINOT, Superintendent. 





{CP -4n odious distinction on account of color, and a 
bullying propensity to carry it out. 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

N and after Aug. 18th, Trains leave as follows : 
Boston for Portsmouth, 7 AM. 12 M,5 PM. 
Boston for Salem, 7, 8 3-4, 12 M, 3 1-2,5, 7PM. 
Salem to Marblehead, 7 4-4, 9 1-2, AM. 1, 21-2, 

41.-4,6 PM. 
Portsmouth to Boston, 7 AM, 12 1-2, 4 PM. 
_— to Boston, 7 1-4, 9, 11, AM. 21-2, 5 1-2, 6) 
I 





Marblehead to Salem, 7, 83-4, 10 1-2 AM. 2, 3, | 
5.40 PM. 

Sundays to Portsmouth at 12 M.—from Portsmouth, 
7AM. 

This Company will not be responsible for any loss 
ordamage to baggage beyond $100, unless paid for at 
the rate of the price of a passage for every $500 ad- 
ditional value. 

JOHN KINSMAN, 
Master Transportation. 





~.Vo unwarrantable distinctions. 


NORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD 
RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT LINE BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND NEW YORK. 

HE New York steamboat train will leave Wor- 
4. cester every day, (Sundays excepted,) on the ar- 
rival of the train which leaves Boston at 4 P. M., and 
will leave Norwich for Wofcester and Boston, on the 
arrival of the steamer from New York. 

ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 

leave Norwich at 6 A. M., and 4 1-2 P. M. daily, ex- 
cept Sundays. 
Leave Worcester at 10 A. M. and 4 P. M. 
The trains leaving Norwich at G6 A. M. and Wor- 
cester at 91-2 A. M., and 4 P. M., connect with the 
trains of the Boston and Worcester and Western 


Railroads. T. WILLIS PRATT, Sup't. 
<P Equally free to ali. 


NASHUA AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 

Nand afier Monday, March 14, the passenger 
trains will run, in connexion with the cars of the 

Boston and Lowell Railroad, as follows: 

* — Boston at 7 and If A. M., and 2 and 5 3-4 

Leave Nashua at 61-4 and 10 1-4 A. M., and 11-4 

and 5 P.M. 

Leave Lowell at 81-4 A M, 121-4, 31-4 and 7 

P. M., or immediately on the arrival of the cars from 

Boston. 

All baggage at the risk of the owners. 

On the arrival of the cars at Nashua, stages leave 
for any part of New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
and Canada, via Concord, Keene, and Charlestown, 
N. H., Windsor and Brattleborough, Vt. 

Books are kept at the stage offices, 9 and 11 Mm st, 
where seatsean be secured in any of the coaches, and 
correct inforraation obtained respecting any of the 
stage routes 

Passengers from Mason Village, New Ipswich, 
Keene, Walpole, Bellows Falls, and Brattleboro,’ Vt. 
daily, by 7 o'clock cars from Boston, through in one 
day, and Albany and Saratoga second day. 
ONSLOW STEARNS, Superintendent. 








7 Vo erclusiveness. 
BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
»* SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
FPNULE accommodation trains run daily, cept 
T days, as follows, viz: tne? SMe 
Leave Boston at 7, A. M., 1, P. M., and 3, P. M. 
The first and last trains connect with the Western 
Railroad. The first and second with the Norwich 
Railroad. 
Leave Worcester at 6 A. M., half past %A. M., and 
4 P.M. 
The second and last trains connect with the West 
ern and Norwich Railroads. 
NEW YORK STEAMBOAT TRAIN, VIA NOR. 
WICH, 
will leave Boston at 4 o'clock, P.M. every day, (Sun- 
~- excepted,) stopping at Framingham, Worcester, 
Cc. 
A mail train on Sunday will leave Worcester at 6 
A. M.; Boston atl P.M. 
All baggage at the risk of the owner. 





of which the fitting out has cost considerable sums.’ 





WILLIAM PARKER, Superintendent. 
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Illustrated with One Thousand Two Hunde 4 
and Forty*One Engravings, ’ 


HIS is unquestionably the most popular 

the kind ever published, and a book pe i 
rably adapted to the wants of all classes of re 
munity. The following are the importy ye 


. BOL Obj 
which the learned author endeavors to 


Hecomplisy 

Ist. To instruct the Manufacturer, Metally: 
and Tradesmen, in the rinciples of their ‘ 
processes, as to render ron in reality, the mastey, 
their business ; and to emancipate them from ses 
of bondage to such as are too commonly governed 4 
blind prejudice and a. vicions routine 

2dly. To afford Merchants, Brokers, Drysln 
Druggists, and Officers of the Revenue, « 
descriptions of the commodities which pass | 
their hands. : 

3dly. By exhibiting some of the finest deve 
ments of Chemistry and Physics, to lay opep na 
cellent practical school to Students of these binds 
sciences. 

4thly. To teach Capitalists, who mav be desing 
of placing their funds in some productive bravehy 
industry, to select, judiciously, among plavsibiecias 
ants. 

Sthly. To enable gentlemen of the Low to herve 
well acquainted with the nature of those | 
schemes which are so apt to give rise to litigation 

6thly. To present to Legislators such a clara 
position of the staple manufactures, os may ¢ 
them from enacting laws, which obstruct indusin 
eherish one branch of it to the injury of many @ 
ers. 


























































And, lastly, to give the general reader, intent die } 
ly on Intellectual Cultivation, views of many a v 
noblest achievements of Science, iv effeciin ton, & 

better absqual 





grand transformations of matter to which Gre 
ain und the United States owe their 5 
wealth, rank, and power, among the nations 
earth. 

The latest Statistics of every important o 
Manufacture are given from the best, and usual 
official authority, at the end of each article 

The work will be printed from the 2nd Lott 
Edition, which sells for S12 a copy. It wil 
on good paper, in new brevier type, and wil sal 
about 1400 8vo. pages. It will be issued in {wet} 
one semi-monithly nambers, (in covers,) at 2 ce 
each, payable on delivery. ; 
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To snitable Agents, this attords a rare opportee 
as we can put the work to them, on ters @ radt 
dinarily favorable. In every manufacturing t 
and every village, throughout the United States 
Canada, subscribers may be obtained with the 
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the language of the inventor:—* An eat} nat NOnSstration of 
use of these Pills will enable every 0” if ordi ‘a 4 salutary less 
successfully to be their own physician, 1? i rbers of the 
complaints.” “1 by samo P 

They are for sale wholesale and ol wo, 
FOWLER, No. 25 High Street, Che’ wut ie 
sale agent. Also for sale by CHAR 2 ae 
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AGENTS OF THE LIBE 

Massacnusetts.—George W. Bensor, 
ton; Alvan Ward, dshburnham. 

Ruopr-Jstayp.—Wm. Adams, j 

. Gould, Warwick. ;—Joit* 
7 p reecomeheergar S$. Cowles, Hartfor ait) 
Hall, East- Hampton ; James _ ©. ork ty 

New-Yorx.—Oliver Johnson, te" ful 
Charles S. Morton, Albany :—James “be: 
ateles ;—'Thomas McClintock, Wate 
Barker, Peru. 

Pensxsytvavia.—ll. C. Howell, - 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Prestons 
James Fulton, Jr., Mc Williamstown r  ipilt: 
Enterprise ;—Thomas Hambleton ’ 
Kent, -Indrew's Bridge ;—John i *ylton, 
James M. M'Kim, Philadelphia; = vies ict 

Onio.—James Boyle, Rome s— jones Avstity 
dina ;—Abner G. Kirk, Salems— Toseph 4 De 
water ;—Lot Holmes, Columbiané a, Oberlin: 
dale, Cortsvilic ;—Dr. E- D. Hudson, 

[SEE FIRST PAGE. 
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